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VISIT TO METTRAY. 


Tue question is now once more fairly before the public 
as to the best means of repressing crime by reforming 
juvenile criminals; and perhaps, therefore, an account 
of a visit I paid on the 30th of May last to the agri- 
cultural colony of Mettray, in France, for the reforma- 
tion and training of criminal boys, may be considered 
to possess some interest. 

The colony is about three miles from Tours; in a 
smiling, prosperous-looking country, resembling, except 
in its vineyards, the prettiest parts of Essex. The fine 
hedgerows especially, an English traveller is glad to 
greet, and all the more glad now, when scientific 
farmers in England are clearing away those dear old 
friends. Meaning to stay some days, I took a room at 
the Hotel de la Colonie—a cheerful little roadside-inn, 
near the turning which leads about 100 yards along a 
poplar-bordered lane to the gate of the colony. On 
this is painted—‘ Parlez & la Concierge ;’ and here the 
portress told me, that though Sunday and Thursday 
are the public days, I, as a foreigner, should be 
admitted. She made me write my name in a book, 
and led me further along the road, and in at another 
gate to the large quadrangle or area of the colony, 
round three sides of which stand twelve detached 
houses and the church. A very broad gravel-road runs 
round the area; grass lawns, edged with fine young 
acacias and poplars, occupy the middle part; and in 
the centre of all, is a stone-basin of water. It looked 
pleasant—all was fresh after the rain ; the trees were in 
their brightest spring green ; the acacias were in flower ; 
and beautiful wreaths of wistaria decked the front of 
one of the houses. It was the clergyman’s. The 
church stands in the centre of one side. A part of the 
area is occupied by a man-of-war’s masts, rigged—on 
which, as I learned later, the boys, especially the born 
seamen from the coasts of Brittany, are delighted to 
practise the nautical exercise. Several persons were 
crossing the area; the clergyman appeared from under 
the trees; there were boys in blue blouses, and young 
men in the blue uniform of the colony passing to and 
fro, apparently pursuing their several avocations. The 
first thought is—how happy these young criminals are 
to be here: here is nothing to remind them of prison 
or crime; nothing to recall the squalor and poverty in 
which, it is probable, most of them were born. All is 
pleasant, wholesome, cheerful. The concierge consigned 
me to one of these young men in uniform, to be 
conducted round the colony; and I found in him, as 
well as in each of those who afterwards conducted me, 
avery obliging and intelligent guide. He took me first 
to the large class-room, which stands on one side of, 


and a little behind, the church. It is lofty and airy, 
and is provided with movable benches and a platform. 
On the walls hung some prints—one of ‘the Happy 
Apprentice,’ accepted at once as son-in-law and partner 
by his master—and tablets. One of these was the 
table d'honneur, inscribed with the names of colonists 
entitled to this privilege by three months’ freedom 
from all punishment. Many of these names have 
been there a long time.* The erasure of a name isa 
severe punishment; not only because it is a mark of 
disgrace, but also because persons applying to the 
colony for servants or workmen are directed in their 
choice by this table, and by another containing the 
names of those who, in the periodical competition, have 
shewn themselves most skilful in their different trades. 
To the colonists occupying the four or five highest 
places on both lists, prizes, varying from two francs to 
half a franc, are from time to time awarded. There 
are at this time sixty-two agents to conduct the school 
of 625 boys; and this large proportion of teachers to 
pupils is doubtless one great reason of the success of 
Mettray. 

We went into the church: it is light and simple 
within and without; there is nothing remarkable in it 
but that, at the back of the high-altar, there is an open- 
ing to the quartier de punition, where the cells of punish- 
ment are so placed, that their occupants need never 
be excluded from participating by eye and ear in the 
church-service. Round the walls of the church are 
painted the names of the principal contributors to the 
colony, among whom were some few English. From 
the church door, I took a good survey of the buildings 
round the area. On the same side with the church, a 
little behind it, stand the ciass-room and another 
building uniform with this. On the right and left 
sides of the area stand ten detached houses, five on 
each, all alike; single gabled, two storied, broad caved, 
with the staircase on the outside, leading to the side- 
doors of the upper rooms, sheltered by the eave. On 
the houses given by towns or individuals is inscribed 
the name of the giver: there is ‘Maison de Paris,’ 
‘d'Orléans,’ ‘de Poitiers,’ ‘de Limoges,’ ‘de M. le 
Comte d’Ourches,’ ‘de la veuve Hébert.’ One is 
inscribed ‘Maison de Marie,’ and bears a figure of 
the Virgin and Child in a central niche. This is the 
habitation of the youngest children, those from five 
years old to ten, who are placed peculiarly under the 
care of the mother of Jesus. One of these houses is 
occupied by the clergyman; the other nine, and five 
more in different parts of the colony, are occupied by 


* According to the last Report, nine names were inscribed from 
the eighteenth to the twenty-seventh time. 
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‘families ;’ that is to say, each house is inhabited by 
from forty to fifty boys, under the care of a chief 
and second-chief of the family—-two young men 
(educated in the school for teachers) appointed to 
be constantly with the boys when they are in the 
house. It is found to be desirable, for the purpose of 
/ maintaining the esprit de famille, not to remove a boy 
| from the family in which he is placed on entering the 
institution. This rule, however, has one exception— 
the very young children compose one family, and these, 
when they grow old enough, are drafted into other 
families as vacancies occur. In distributing new- 
comers among the different families, especial care is 
taken that they shall form the smallest possible pro- 
portion in numbers to the children who have already 
been partially trained and are imbued with the spirit 
of the institution; and also—their characters and 
antecedents having been carefully studied—that they 
shall be classed with companions whose dispositions 
are likely to promote their reform. Ten houses were 
built expressly, and four farmhouses in the immediate 
neighbourhood have been adapted, to receive each 
one family. Each house contains three rooms: that 
on the ground-floor is a workshop; and each of the 
upper floors contains one room, which is bedroom, 
eating-room, or class-room, according to the hour and 
the need. 

Between the houses are sheds, where the colonists 
break stones, or do other wet-weather work; and 
behind some houses is a piece of ground, divided into 
boys’ gardens, where they work in their play-time, and 
on Sunday if they like it. Among these there was, of 
course, a difference; but the general aspect of the 
whole place was beautifully neat and orderly; every- 
thing looked square, straight, and even. One is 
impressed with the idea of military discipline pervad- 
ing the whole; and perhaps one wishes the trees at 
least would assert their independence of it, and shoot 
upwards and sideways a little out of the line. 

All we see, is in a measure the work of the colonists. 
From the very beginning, they were employed on the 
buildings, the roads, the planting, &c.; and no doubt 
a feeling of home and of property springs up in their 
poor homeless hearts, as they see their work take 
form and substance. 

We went into one of the workshops: there sat a 
teacher, with about twenty boys, making wooden 
sabots, the common chaussure of the colonists; in the 
next, they were making leather shoes, worn here only 
on Sundays; tailors occupied a third; carpenters a 
fourth; and in another much larger workshop, the 
agricultural instruments were being repaired. The 
numbers employed in the workshops do not, all 
together, equal the number at work in the fields. It 
is an agricultural colony. I understood, however, that 
everything used in the colony is made there ; there are 
probably some exceptions to this; but the neat blue 
uniforms of the agents are not among them, and they 
do great credit to the tailors’ skill. 

We went into the upper room, then prepared for 
dinner ; and, while waiting for the boys to come in, we 
had time to look round and see how easily this room 
is converted to its three purposes. It must be from 
80 to 40 feet long, and from 15 to 20 wide; and it is 
pretty well aired, having the window and the door at 
opposite ends. Ten hammocks are now hooked up to 
each wall, at a hammock’s length from the walls ; from 


end to end of the room are fixed two or three pillars, 
fitted with rests, to support the horizontal beams 
placed upon them every night, to which beams the 
hammocks are slung. In the wall, close to each ham- 
mock, is a little cupboard, without door, that it may 
be always open to inspection. To convert the room 
to school purposes, little more is necessary than to 
rearrange the benches and tables now placed for 
dinner. Round the walls hang a few prints: there 
is Napoleon I., the Virgin Mary, and M. de Courteilles, 
the early friend and coadjutor, early and late, of M. de 
Metz, in forming Mettray.* Near the door is a small 
sleeping-place, partitioned off, for the chief of the 
family ; it has a window whence he can see all that 
passes in the room, and space enough inside to receive 
any one, two, or three boys with whom he may desire 
a private conversation. 

The bugles sound, and the approach of the family is 
heard ; their sabots clatter orderly up the stairs; their 
master-workman, whether of the field or the shop, here 
makes them over to the care of their family-chief. The 
iron pots of broth are steaming on the floor; the boys 
stand in their places while grace is said; and at a 
word, sit down, and are helped by the ‘elder brother.’ 
All is quickly and silently done. The boys do not talk 
among themselves while at meals, but they answered 
readily and intelligently any questions or remarks. 
There are two ‘elder brothers’ to each family, chosen 
by each family for itself—subject, of course, to the appro- 
bation of the superiors, who, however, only once have 
found occasion to interfere. These elder brothers are 
distinguished by a red galloon on the sleeve; they are 
charged with the arrangement of the room for its diffe- 
rent purposes, and they have a general superintendence 
of the conduct of their family, and are to report to the 
chiefs any infraction of rules. During the dinner, I 
looked at the countenances, and exchanged a few words 
with the boys. They looked generally good and kind, 
and contented—the variations from this expression 
were rather towards the dull and the sulky than towards 
the wicked. Few among them could be called other- 
wise than very plain—not one was made of porcelain 
clay—but there were some exceptions to the usual 
heavy look, some nicely turned features, and many 
bright eyes. I thought I could soon learn to distinguish 
those who had been longest at Mettray, by their 
more developed countenances and freer manners. In 
guessing their age, I almost always found myself below 
the mark ; they were nearly all under-sized ; very many 
come in a very bad state of health.t After dinner, they 
have a short time of play, when tongues as well as 
limbs are let loose. The hour allotted to dinner and 
play being over, the bugles call to the daily hour and 
half of lessons ;{ after which, all go back to field or 
workshop for four or five hours more. Of the fifteen 
hours in each day, ten are spent in the field or the 
workshop. 

I was next taken to the wash-house and laundry, 
and to the kitchen and infirmary; both the latter are 
managed by Sisters of Charity, of whom nine constantly 
live here, the only female influences I had yet seen at 
work in the colony. They are assisted by a certain 
number of boys, who learn in helping. The kitchen, 
on the ground-floor, is beautifully clean and neat. The 
infirmary, on the first-floor, consists of a ward, in which 
are about ten beds, and a corridor where the sisters 
receive their out-patients, and where they were then 
engaged. One little fellow was dismissed with an 
expression of non-belief in his complaints, but it was 
added: ‘Come again in the evening if you still feel 


* M. de Courteilles died in 1852. 

+ Mostly described in the Reports as scrofulous. 

+ The school-hours in summer are during the heat of the day; 
in winter, they are in the morning and evening by lamplight. 
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ill.” It seems likely enough that among the 625 many 
may covet, as a pleasing variety, a residence in this 
comfortable ward, where, among other indulgences, 
that, elsewhere unknown, of a nice bed upon four legs 
awaits them. There were five or six patients in the 
ward. The proportion of sick is generally large, as 


4; must be expected among these unfortunates, gathered 


chiefly from the most degraded and destitute classes ; 
but the careful medical attendance—they are visited 
nearly every day by a physician—the constant watch- 
fulness of the sisters, and the healthy regular life, with 
good food, good air, and work apportioned to their 
strength, seldom fail to give a fair portion of health 
even to the most sickly among them. In the sisters’ 
quarters, which are apart from the quadrangle, is a 
pretty little chapel for their own private use. 

I visited the register-office, as it may be called, 
where, in the books kept by the chiefs of families, 
detailing the daily conduct of each boy, and in the cor- 
respondence held between Mettray and the colonist and 
his masters and patrons after he leaves Mettray, the 
biography of each colonist may be in great measure 
made out. The director makes use of these details of 
daily conduct when he is called upon to judge an 
offence. The offender is first sent to the Salle de 
Réflexion, where he has a quiet opportunity of recover- 
ing himself; and, meantime, the director to whom he is 
reported has time to consult the register, and judge by 
his antecedents of the character of this offence. Thus 
the boy is guaranteed against any sudden effect of 
anger on the part of his immediate superintendent, and 
allowed the advantage of any previous good character 
he has acquired. 

By the co! after the colonist has left 
Mettray, M. de Metz is enabled to trace the effect of 
his discipline, and to collect the data on which to found 
the very satisfactory calculation, that 89 per cent. of 

ads are redeemed to become useful and 
worthy members of society. Had I not been afraid of 
trying my guide’s patience too much, I could have 
pored much longer over these writings, full of proofs 
of the minute, sustained, affectionate attention given 
to the formation of the pupils’ characters, and the care 
with which they are defended after they return to the 
world. The director, by means of his ‘Société de 
Patronage,’ which extends all over France, finds them 
places ; sometimes lends them money for their outfit ; 
always places them under the ial care of some one 
in the neighbourhood of their employer; and, as long 
as their conduct is good, welcomes them back to 
Mettray, which they revisit as their old home. 

Looking over these journals, I elicited some infor- 
mation from my guide as to the manner in which 
discipline is sustained. It appears to be very strict, 
and yet unaccompanied with any harshness. There 
is no corporal punishment, and dieting upon bread 
and water is no longer practised. The slighter 
punishments now consist chiefly in exclusion from 
some privilege. There are good marks, which can 
be acquired and forfeited, and of which a certain 
number entitles to other prizes and privileges. Among 
them is that of going with the fire-engine, to extinguish 
fires in the neighbourhood—a service the colonists 
have several times rendered, once having saved the 
village church: none but the worthy are allowed to 
join these expeditions. Another, reserved for the 
family that has been without h during the 
week, is that of marching on Sunday at the head of all 
the other families, bearing the national flag, inscribed 
‘Honneur a la Famille.’ The erasure of a name from 
the table of honour is a severe punishment ; still more 
so is solitary confinement in the cell, which may be 
light or dark, with a bread-and-water diet, the solitude 
being broken only by visits from superiors. This is 
found to work powerfully. One poor lad, who had 


he would rather be whipped than put into the cell; 
but he knew the cell did him most good. Severest of 
all in the scale of punishments is the being sent back 
to the Maison Centrale, the prison whence they came. 
This is reserved for great offences, or for running away, 
which, though probably not the greatest offence that 
can be committed, is considered as a disqualification 
for Mettray. There are no physical restraints ; neither 
bolts nor bars can be employed to retain the colonists 
here, but a strong appeal is always made to them; 
they are in some sort put upon honour, and taught to 
regard running away as a species of desertion. It has, 
however, in a great degree succeeded. In the fifteen 
years Mettray has existed, the attempts to run away 
have been but thirty-four, of which one only was suc- 
cessful. In the last few years, there has not been more 
than one attempt in a year. 

In the concierge’s porch to-day I saw a very nice- 
looking woman at work, the mother of two boys, who 
were standing with her chatting. She had come from 
Nantes to see them; and as she could have their com- 
pany but for a few hours every day, she was staying 
some days at the hotel. She was so well dressed, and 
looked, both inwardly and outwardly, so respectable, 
the first thought that occurred to me was, how could 
her sons have fallen into the kind of trouble that brings 
boys to Mettray. I afterwards noticed, in a Report, 
that there were at Mettray some boys belonging to 
what are commonly called the better classes, and that 
usually they are those who give the most trouble. My 
guide told me, that about a fourth part of the number 
now at Mettray could not be allowed intercourse with 
their parents or (so-called) friends, and many have 
none desirous to correspond with them; but still there 
are many who may and do, under certain regulations, 
receive visits and correspond, and scores of letters are 
sometimes written and sent ina day. After returning 
to my hotel, I continued to hear the bugle-sounds at 
intervals till the hour of retiring. 

Next morning, the same cheerful sounds waked me 
at five o’clock, the summer hour for rising. It was 
Thursday, a public day, but rainy, and the visitors 
were not very numerous. About ten o'clock, a great 
number—perhaps 200—of the boys were collected in 
the large class-room to sing. They sang from notes, 
and in parts. The music and words were good, and 
well adapted, and the singers kept good time; but the 
voices, ranging over many years of age, though some 
might be good, were such as no teaching could bring 
into harmony. The boys next performed military 
evolutions, which appeared to me far better suited to 
their taste and capacity. They marched to the sounds 
of drum and fife, bugle and ophicleide, played by a band 
of themselves. Both marching and music were done 
con amore, and in both the young Frenchmen seemed 
in their element. After many evolutions, to which 
the broad space of gravel before mentioned afforded 
room enough, the band, augmented in number, played 
many airs very respectably. The amount of skill they 
can acquire on their instruments is probably not very 
great, but enough to be of much use to them in after- 
life ; not only to those who enlist in the army, but also 
to those who inhabit country villages, as it often 
induces the clergyman to give them. a part in the 
service of the church. It appeared to me that the 
public day was so skilfully contrived as to cause no 
interruption, only a change in the daily activity. If 
there was less work in the field and the shop, there 
was more practising of marching and of music. 

I was conducted over a part of the farm this day, 
and was shewn the cattle, stall-fed. I saw the boys dis- 
persed about, in all varieties of agricultural labours. I 
learned that the object is rather to fit them for labourers 
under the ordinary system, than to initiate them into 
any very new or scientific plans by which they would 


probably elsewhere known corporal punishment, said 


not be likely to gain immediate employment. They are 
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| little long. But it is no new remark, that the Roman ther 


so well trained in the usual farm-work, that there is 


quite a competition among the neighbouring farmers | Catholic church-service is far more agreeable than our whe 
for their services. A certain portion of land belongs | own to such slaves of the eye and ear as children and till 1 
to the colony, and two or three farms in addition are | other uncultivated people are apt to be. I was more win 
held on lease—I believe, in all, about 500 acres. I| than usually struck with this on Thursday night, into 
visited two of the families located in the outlying | seeing how easily an act of worship in the Roman that 
farms, and, much as the new houses had pleased me, | Catholic manner lends itself to the purposes of a to t: 
I found these old-adapted dwellings more accordant | festival. After mass, the director holds a general ther 
with my old-fashioned ideas of a home, especially | audit, as it were, of the moral accounts of the week, the 
because the workmaster and the workmaster’s wife | and awards his praise and blame accordingly. At this liste 
have rooms under the same roof with the family-head | I was not allowed to be present; but I saw the after- boy: 
and his forty children. ‘The wife, a comfortable matron, | noon’s proceedings, and admired the skill of the con- mas 
reigns over the kitchen-department, assisted by a boy, | ductors in keeping Sunday a holiday, and yet filling wall 
who, she said, was not a mauvais gars, though she was | it with useful and interesting employments, though of g 


obliged to tell him the same thing a thousand times. 
She had been at Mettray from the beginning: she 
seemed quite a fixture, and was just the kind of 


such, perhaps, as would not all be admitted in the I 
Protestant plan. 


homely, motherly body to do the boys good ; sometimes 
perhaps scolding them, and sometimes perhaps a little 
petting them, but, on the whole, brushing up their 
young hearts, and reminding them pleasantly of woman- 
kind. In the farmhouse, of course, no workshop is 
needed; the one room is used as a kitchen, and the 
other is fitted up, as usual, for the three purposes of 
sleeping, eating, and learning. In the kitchen, the 
pas mauvais gars was preparing potatoes; another 


There is a great deal of military, and, I believe, 
naval exercise; but the last I did not see. In the 
military exercises, each family forms a separate band, 
marching under its own flag, which it is a distinction 
to bear; and, as already said, the family without 
reproach during the week heads all the rest under the 
national flag. It was amusing to see the martial airs 
of the little family of Mary, and especially of the 
standard-bearer. I believe all the boys of the colony, 
or nearly all, were present in the compact bodies that 


lad, a little poorly, was nursing a kitten by the fireside. | took so little space. There was next the fire-engine wot 
‘Two doves were cooing on the kitchen-table. I stayed | exercise, some boys being harnessed to the engines, nat 
to see the dinner, which was conducted like the former, | while others rode upon them as they trotted at a quick sen 
and it helped to confirm my impression of the good-| pace round and round the area. Their skill in the ref 
feeling between masters and boys. Their manners to | management of the fire-engine has been one means of wh 
each other are free from harshness on the one side, and | overcoming the dislike with which their settlement age 
from fear on the other. was at first regarded by the neighbours. They are out 

This Thursday was the last day of May, the month | now considered as useful and desirable, instead of twe 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the close of it was to | mischievous. There was much playing on the horns. to i 
be celebrated by a little religious festival. Ihad observed | There was a large party taken out for a walk in the for 
the Sisters of Charity going to and from the church, | country with some of the masters, while the boys Pre 
sometimes followed by boys carrying pots of artificial | who by reason of lameness, sickness, or other cause, he 
flowers, and the clergyman directing others who were | could not be of the party, remained playing at games— enc 
preparing the front ot Mary’s house for illumination. | marbles and leap-frog seemed the popular sports. They lar 
In the evening, as soon as it was dark, the little girl | attend a second mass in the course of the afternoon. Co 
of the hotel, who had been telling me frequently how | I went again in the evening. Exercises were over, bu 
‘superbe,’ ‘charmante,’ and ‘admirable’ the sight | boys were walking about, some in parties of two and mo 
would be, summoned me to behold it. Unfortunately, | three, talking; or they were playing games in larger acc 
it rained; nevertheless, not only all the colony was | parties; or they were playing airs upon their instru- six 
assembled, but many visitors also. The high-altar was| ments about the area. They seemed to be all at pre 
brilliant with a hundred lights, and gay with flowers. | liberty, and as if they knew how to enjoy it. The for 
We had a little church-service, and a very earnest | Virgin Mary’s little family came clattering on—they no’ 
exhortation from the clergyman, especially addressed | had their sabots on again—in a compact body, with an 
to the colonists, wherein he urged them to seek the | their young chef de famille. He invited me to join in de 
blessed Virgin’s help on all occasions of sorrow, temp- | their evening-prayer, and then to see them go to bed. sui 
tation, and distress, depending on her sympathy and | I followed them up the steps: the elder brother was in ye 
love for all her children. We went out of the church | the room. The little fellows all took their places, each M 


to admire the house of Mary, which was prettily 
adorned with coloured lamps and mirrors. The horn- 
band played its prettiest airs: the good director 
walked about among his family of 625 redeemed or 
redeeming souls, patting heads, and speaking kind 
words—he and all the elders, and pastors and masters, 
enjoying the young people’s enjoyment of the scene, 
which, to their imaginations, was brightened by the 
idea of Mary-mother looking down upon them. I 
thought if ever man was happy, the good director 
must be so that evening in looking round upon the 
work he, under God, was the means of accomplishing. 
On Sunday, 3d June, I spent many hours in the 
colony. At eight-o’clock mass, the church was full; 
the floor, and great part of the galleries, were filled 
with the boys in their best clothes—gray jackets and 
trousers. Agents walked up and down the church 
among the boys the whole time—I presume, to keep 
order ; but I did not see that they had occasion once 
to interfere. The horn-music and the singing, in both 
of which the boys performed the principal parts, made 
up a large portion of the service, and probably secured 
their interest in what might otherwise have seemed a 


by his own hammock. At a word from the elder 
brother, all kneeled down, and a prayer was said. At 
the end, they all joined, and I heard the words: ‘ C’est 
ma faute, c’est ma faute, c’est ma grande faute.” A 
pause, and then all rose. Four of the biggest boys 
took up the beams which lay close to the wall, and 
placed them on the pillars; then each umhooked and 
slung his hammock to the beam. All was as quietly and 
quickly done as if they had been trained soldiers at a 
review. The young chef called the youngest child in 
the colony, little Bertrand, five years oid, who had 
been brought here because found begging—a more 
fortunate begging could hardly be than that which 
brought poor Bertrand to Mettray. The young chef 
caressed him, and asked him if he had been a good 
boy; and he, though shy, and afraid to raise his 
voice and break the regulation silence, looked round 
smiling, and like five years old. When the hammocks 
were all slung, each child, at the word, pulled off his 
Sunday jacket and trousers, and put them in the 
cupboard, carefully smoothing them and making the 
edges even. ‘This seemed to be a very anxious affair ; 
they were very long about it, and nobody hurried 
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them. The elder brother stood by the open window, 
where the sunset was streaming in. All was silent, 
till the horns were heard playing the retraite under the 
window. Then all the little white-shirted figures turned 
into their nests, heads and feet alternately to the wall, 
that the heads might not be tempted by neighbourhood 
to talk together. They gathered their blankets about 
them, and I wished them good-night and good-bye. In 
the area below, I found the good director walking about 
listening to the horns playing their pretty airs; a few 
boys were still to be seen; one was at the top of the 
mast. The yourg men were returning from their evening- 
walks, and each receiving, as he came in, a kind word 
of greeting from the head of this happy federation. 

I found practically that M. de Metz’s kindness was 
readily extended to those who took an interest in his 
work. By his patience in answering my inquiries, 
many things were made clear to me, and the impression 
of the whole was greatly deepened and enlarged. I 
learned that he was first led to form the plan by his 
sad experience, as a magistrate in Paris, of the quantity 
of juvenile crime, and the impossibility, as things then 
were, of carrying out the wise law that delinquents 
under sixteen years of age should be treated as sans 
discernement, and sent, not to prison, but to school. 
There was no place of punishment for them where they 
would not be certainly made worse. He stirred up a 
national interest in the subject. He and others were 
sent by government to examine and report upon the 
reformatory prisons in the United States and else- 
where; and on his return, he began to assemble the 
agents through whose assistance he proposed to carry 
out the desired work. Having found, in July 1839, 
twenty-three young men willing to devote themselves 
to it, he shut himself up with them for six months to 
form them to his purpose, commencing thus the Ecole 
Préparatoire, or School for Teachers; in January 1840, 
he took eight criminal boys to work upon. At the 
end of a year, he had a leaven wherewith to leaven a 
larger lump, and he increased his numbers. M. de 
Courteilles gave the ground on which the houses were 
built, and on which the first farm was formed. In five 
months, five houses were built, and in ten months, 
accommodation was provided for 120 children. In 
sixteen years, not only has Mettray grown to its 
present state and size, but it has been the parent of 
forty-nine more colonies in France. M. de Courteilles 
not only gave tle ground, but also his time, thought, 
and labour to the cause with as much zeal as M. 
de Metz himself; and his death, which happened 
suddenly, and while he was yet in vigour, about three 
years ago, is represented as the greatest loss M. de 
Metz could have had in his work. He has, indeed, 
agents, to whom he confides great responsibilities, and 
some who take charge of the whole colony during his 
occasional absences. The spirit of the whole body of 
agents seems to be remarkably devoted and disinte- 
rested. They are mostly young men from nineteen to 
twenty-five or six; some seem to be five or ten years 
older, and a few are gray-headed: these last I under- 
stood to have been in the colony since its commence- 
ment. It is easy to believe what was said by an old 
servant and friend of M. de Metz, that those who have 
once been enlisted in his service never willingly leave 
him; and it is as much to be believed that he never 
abandons them. But it cannot be only personal attach- 
ment to M. de Metz that secures such zealous and 
high-minded service to the colony. These young men 
are generally from the middle classes; many of them 
were born in easy circumstances. They are all well 
educated and well mannered, and capable of filling 
much more profitable situations than those they occupy 
at Mettray. Yet when such situations are offered to 
them, they are seldom tempted to leave the task they 
have undertaken here. It is one of continual labour 


and watchfulness, and of very small emolument: and 


yet their ranks are always full; and at any time, if 
ten additional agents were needed, there would be no 
difficulty in supplying them. Of their general charac- 
ter, M. de Metz gave me some striking examples. For 
instance, lately it was feared—with too much reason, 
as has been proved—that a very important contribution 
to the support of Mettray, which it had received from 
the time of its foundation, would be withdrawn. The 
director, whose arrangements were all made in propor- 
tion to the means he regarded as certain, was greatly 
embarrassed how to proceed. He even feared he might 
be obliged to give up the whole. The agents, on hearing 
of his anxiety, went to him, entreating they might be 
allowed to do all in their power to avert such a catas- 
trophe. They would ‘do double work for re 
only do not let it be given up,’ was their language. M. 
de Metz accepted their offers to some extent. But the 
greatest proof of the virtues of the agents is still to be 
found in their success with the boys. That so large a 
number of young born-and-bred rebels should be kept 
so steadily in the right road, must be imputed far 
more to the living examples than to the dead rule by 
which they are guided. Things march sans la moindre 
tiraillerie. That M. de Metz has been able to find and 
to inspire so large a number of efficient workers with 
such pious and patient zeal, is a fact that makes one 
hesitate which to admire most, him or his agents. But 
nothing is more contagious than goodness, especially 
goodness in action, and of which the effects are so 
obvious and undeniable as these are. The accounts I 
found in the Reports were made up to the Ist of 
January 1854. Nine hundred and fifty-three colonists 
had gone out into the world: of these, 774 have main- 
tained excellent characters, 58 conduct themselves 
moderately well, 18 have been lost sight of, and 103 
have relapsed into bad ways. 

If 103 at first seems a large proportion, it must be 
considered that a great many have been dismissed from 
Mettray—their time being completed—at twelve years 
old. M. de Metz is always desirous to retain the 
colonists several years, and to an age when they may 
have acquired some strength and independence of 
character. Many do, in fact, spend eight and nine years 
there. Among the letters quoted in the Reports are 
some most gratifying testimonies from the employers 
of discharged colonists: several from the commanders 
of regiments in which colonists are serving, or have 
served; one from the maire and curé of the district to 
which the youth belonged, thanking the conductors of 
the colony for having given them, instead of a poor 
little vagabond, a useful and worthy member of society ; 
another, more interesting still, from a colonist, who, 
having been nine years at Mettray, and having there 
become a skilful carpenter, emigrated in the course of 
time to Lima, from which after a while he sent to M. 
de Metz, in his wife’s name and his own, the sum of 100 
francs, to entitle him to become a founder of Mettray, 
‘where he had received such good counsels, and had 
been—thanks to God, and to M. de Metz—enabled to 
become a workman, and to earn his living.’ 

‘Nothing can be more simple than Mettray,’ said 
M. de Metz. ‘We have religion for our basis, the 
family spirit for our bond, and military discipline for 
our rule.’ The arrangement in families is the point 
upon which he lays perhaps more stress than upon any 
other. The intimate acquaintance it enables the chiefs 
to have with their children, the bond it makes among 
the children, and the interest encouraged in each for the 
wellbeing of all the rest, are all very important. The 
facility of management also, where all are nearly of an 
age, having the same wants, powers, and limitations, is 
a great advantage. All these advantages are obvious ; 
but in these artificial families the great bond of the 
natural family, the mother, is wanting. It is very 
difficult to suggest how the want can be supplied, but 
one cannot doubt that it is much felt. 
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In the physical economy of Mettray, it appeared to 
me that water was much too scantily used. I could 
not learn that there was any provision for personal 
cleanliness beyond the daily face-and-hands washing, 
and the occasional summer bathing. No doubt, it is 
very difficult so to arrange matters as fully and fitly to 
supply this need ; but to those who believe, as I do, that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, it will seem worth 
any effort. That the health of the colonists would be 
improved, their feelings and intellects, and conse- 
quently their countenances, brightened; their self- 
respect increased ; in short, that they would rise in the 
scale of human beings by means of a daily thorough 
cleansing of the pores, is my conviction, and not less so 
that the trouble and expense of the necessary separate 
apparatus, and the time spent in using it, would be 
abundantly repaid by increased energy on the part of 
the colonists. 

It might almost seem, by what has been said, as if 
no freedom of action or independence at all were left 
to the colonists, but as if they were constantly under 
orders. This is, however, not quite the case. They 
are always consulted as to what business they will 
learn; and if, after a time, they desire to change it, 
they are allowed to do so, on condition of first obtaining 
one of the prizes for skill in the first business; thus 
proving that the wish for change does not spring from 
idleness. It is generally found, that by the time they 
have acquired the skill necessary to gain a prize, the 
desire for change is gone by. Again, they have the 
means of earning some money, in the s'iape both of 
prizes and of wages. This is not paid to them at the 
time, but is put down to their account in the colony 
savings-bank. Each boy knows what he is possessed 
of, and entitled to receive on leaving the colony. He 
can draw portions of it while he remains, for useful 
purchases in the colony, but not ‘go shopping’ else- 
where. Some colonists have received as much as 100 
francs on their going out into the world. Again, it has 
been already mentioned that the choice of the elder 
brothers rests with the colonists; and the office, which 
of course any one of them may be called to fill, is one 
of importance. In the troubles of 1848, not only the 
teachers but the boys had occasion to exert their 
powers of resistance; and both the former and the 
latter proved their resolution against the solicitations 
of the travelling incendiaries who would have enlisted 
them in their train. 

The military discipline carried through Mettray 
qualifies and disposes many of the boys for soldiers, 
and the director is well pleased they should become so, 
since thus they are removed from the old influences 
which led them astray. Up to the Ist of January 
1854, 953 colonists had gone out into the world: of 
these, 387 are agriculturists, 284 soldiers or sailors, 
282 artisans. Of the 284 soldiers or sailors, 1 has 
received the medal of the Legion of Honour, 9 have 
become officers, 17 have become corporals, and many 
are first-soldiers. 

School-learning, as has been seen, takes but a small 
part of the colonists’ time. Labour forms their prin- 
cipal means of training; and the fruits of their labour 
are useful, and indeed necessary, towards their support, 
though very far indeed from being sufficient for it. The 
government allowance for each boy is fourteen sous per 
day ; the remainder of the expenses are paid by means 
of subscriptions, helped by the boys’ labour. 

The director was locating a family, with their two 
chiefs, upon a neighbouring farm, independent of the 
colony, where the farmer had requested their services. 
He regarded it only as an experiment. 

Much more might be said in praise of Mettray; I 
believe very little more could be said in the way of 
criticism. Many attempts at reformatory-schools are 
being made in England; I wish I may have induced all 
interested in such attempts, if they have not yet seen 


and studied Mettray, to do so without loss of time, to 
catch its spirit, even if they do not in every respect 
adopt its form. 


LA RABBIATA. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


Lavre.ua seated herself at the stern of the boat, and 
half turned her back to Antonino, so that he could see 
only her profile. Her features were even more stern than 
usual. The hair hung down over her low forehead, a 
determined expression hovered round the finely cut 
nostril, and the full lips were firmly closed. 

When they had thus traversed a good part of the 
way in silence, she was much inconvenienced by the 
intensity of the heat, and took her bit of bread out of 
the handkerchief, which she tied over her plaits. Then 
she began to eat the bread, her only dinner, for not a 
morsel had crossed her lips at Anacapri. Antonino, 
efter a moment’s pause, took from a basket, which 
had been full in the morning, two oranges. 

* Here is something to eat with yer.r bread, Laurella,’ 
said he; ‘but do not think I kept them back on pur- 
pose for you: they fell out of the basket into the boat, 
and I found them when I came back from selling the 
rest.” 

‘Eat them yourself: the bread is enough for me.’ 

‘ But they are refreshing in this heat, Laurella, and 
you have walked far.’ 

‘They gave me a glass of water up at the vineyard, 
and that has already refreshed me.’ 

* As you will,’ he replied, letting them fall back into 
the basket. A renewed silence. The sea was as smooth 
as glass, and hardly murmured round the keel; even 
the white sea-gulls, which build in the caves, moved 
noiselessly to their prey. 

‘You might take the oranges to your mother,’ began 
Antonino again. 

‘We have some at home still; and when those 
are finished, I can buy others.’ 

‘Oh, just take them to her, with a greeting from me.’ 

* Why, she does not know you!’ 

‘Then you might tell her who I am.’ 

*I do not know you either.’ It was not the first time 
she had so disowned his acquaintance. A year before, 
when the painter first came to Sorrento, it happened on 
a Sunday that Antonino, with other young men of the 
town, were engaged, in an open space near the principal 
street, playing at Boccia. It was there the painter first 
saw Laurella, who, with a pitcher on her head, walked 
by without observing him. The Neapolitan, struck 
with her appearance, stood gazing after her, although 
he was in the very midst of the game, and three steps 
might have placed him in safety. A hard ball against 
his ankle must have reminded him this was not a place 
where he might lose himself in thought. He looked 
round, as though awaiting an apology; but the young 
sailor who had thrown the ball, stood silently and 
scornfully in the midst of his friends, and the stranger, 
thinking it advisable to avoid a dispute,‘ quietly took 
his departure. But the matter was talked about, and 
was again brought up when the painter openly pro- 
posed for Laurella. 

*I know nothing of him,’ she said indignantly, when 
the painter inquired if she refused him for the sake 
of that uncivil youth. But the circumstance had come 
to her ears, and when she met Antonino she always 
recognised him. 

And there they sat in the boat like the bitterest 
enemies, while the hearts of both beat high. Antonino’s 
usually good-tempered face was very red; he lashed 
the waves till the foam besprinkled him; and his lips 
trembled occasionally, as though giving vent to evil 
words. She pretended to observe nothing, put on her 
most nonchalant air, and, leaning over the side of the 
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boat, let the water trickle through her fingers. Then 
she took the handkerchief off again, and arranged her 
hair as though she were quite alone in the boat; but 
her eyebrows still moved convulsively, and it was in 
yain she strove to cool her burning cheeks by pressing 
her wet hands against them. 

They had now got about half-way across, and no other 
boat was visible ; the island had been left behind, the 
coast before them lay far distant in the sunlight, and 
not even a sea-mew disturbed the solitude. Antonino 
looked around him. A thought seemed to flash across 
his mind ; the colour faded suddenly from his face, and 
he let the oars fall. Involuntarily, Laurella turned 
towards him, collected and fearless. 

‘I must make an end of this!’ burst forth the young 
man ; ‘it has already lasted too long, and I only wonder 
at my own patience. You say you do not know me! 
Have you not seen long enough that when with you 
my feelings are well-nigh ungovernable, that my heart 
has been full, and that I have longed to speak to you? 
And then you put on that don’t-care face, and turn 
your back to me.’ 

‘What had I to say to you?’ she inquired shortly. 
‘I have indeed remarked that you wished to make my 
acquaintance; but I had no desire to hear my name in 
every one’s mouth, for no end. Yes, I say for no end, 
for I should never take you for a husband—neither 
you nor any one else.’ 

‘Nor any one else? You will not always speak thus. 
Because you sent off the painter: bah! you were 
only a child then. The day will yet come when you 
will feel lonely, and then, foolish as you now are, you 
will take the first good offer.’ 

‘No one knows his future. It is possible my mind 
may change; but what is that to you?’ 

‘What is that to me!’ he exclaimed, and bounded 
from his seat, so that every plank quivered. ‘ What is 
that to me! and you can still ask that when you know 
the state Iam in. Know, then, the miserable wretch 
shall perish you dare to prefer before me!’ 

‘Have I promised myself to you? Can I help it if 
your head is turned? What right have you over 
me?’ 

‘Oh,’ he cried, ‘it is not written down, to be sure ; 
no lawyer has inscribed it in Latin, and affixed his 
seal thereto; but this I know, that I have as much 
right over you as I have to enter heaven if I act 
uprightly. Do you imagine I will look on when you 
go to church with another, and the girls pass by me 
with a shrug of the shoulders? Will I submit to that 
degradation ?’ 

*Doas you like. I shall not be intimidated, threaten 
as you will. I suppose, I also may do as I please.’ 

‘You shall not say so long,’ he replied, while every 
limb shook. ‘I am man enough not to submit any 
longer to have my life made miserable by a froward 


girl. Do you know that you are here in my power, 
and must do as I will?’ She started slightly, and her 
eyes flashed. 


* Kill me, if you dare!’ she said slowly. 

‘One must do nothing by halves,’ he said in a more 
subdued voice. ‘I cannot help it, my child,’ he con- 
tinued almost sadly, and as though in a dream; ‘ but 
we must both go down—both together—and now!’ he 
shouted, and clasped her suddenly in his arms. But 
the next moment he drew back his right hand, and the 
blood spurted out: she had bitten him severely. 

‘Must I do as you will?’ she cried, pushing him 
away with a sudden movement. ‘We shall see if I am 
in your power!’ With these words, she sprang over the 
side of the boat, and disappeared for a moment beneath 
the water. She came up again immediately, her dress 
clinging tightly round her, her hair, loosened by the 
water, hanging heavily round her neck; and she threw 
out her arms energetically, and swam on without another 
syllable towards the distant shore. The sudden alarm 


seemed to have bereft Antonino of his senses. He stood 
bent forward in the boat, with his eyes fixed rigidly on 
the girl, as though a miracle were passing before his 
sight. Then he shook himself, seized the oars, and 
followed her, with every nerve distended, whilst the 
bottom of the boat was reddened with the stream of 
blood which continued to flow forth. In a moment he 
was by her side, fast as she swam. ‘In the name of 
our holy Mother,’ he cried, ‘come into the boat. I 
have been a fool! Heaven knows what came over me. 
A flash of light seemed to dazzle my brain; 1 was mad, 
and did not know what I was saying or doing. I do not 
ask you to forgive me, ; I only wish to save 
your life, by entreating you to get in again.’ She 
swam on as though she had heard nothing. 

‘You can never reach the land; it is at least two 
miles off. Think of your mother: if anything were 
to happen to you, she would die of grief.’ Laurella 
measured the distance to the shore with her eye, 
then, without replying, she swam towards the boat, 
and grasped the side with her hands. He stood up 
to help her; his jacket, which had lain on the bench, 
slipped into the water as the boat was drawn og one 
side by the girl’s weight. She swung herself up, and 
took possession of her former seat. When he saw her 
safe, he resumed the oars, whilst she tried to wring out 
her dripping garments, and to shake the water from 
her hair. 

Whilst thus engaged, her eyes fell on the bottom of 
the boat, and she now first perceived the blood. She 
cast a rapid glance towards the hand with which, as 
though unwounded, he was using the oar. 

‘Here!’ she said, and extended her handkerchief 
to him. He shook his head, and rowed on. At length 
she stood up, went to him, and bound the handkerchief 
tightly round the deep wound. She then, notwith- 
standing his opposition, took one of the oars herself, sat 
down opposite, but without looking at him, and fixed 
her eyes on the oar, reddened with blood, at the same 
time impelling forward the boat with powerful strokes. 
They were both pale and silent. As they approached 
the land, they were met by the fishermen going out to 
lay their night-nets. They shouted to Antonino, and 
jeered at Laurella; but neither looked up or replied 
with a word. The sun still siood tolerably high over 
Procida when they reached the shore. Laurella again 
shook out her dress, which was by this time almost 
dry, and sprang to land. 

The old spinner who had seen them start in the 
morning was again upon the beach. ‘What is the 
matter with your hand, "Tonino?’ she cried. ‘ Holy 
Mary! the boat is swimming in blood !’ 

‘It is nothing, good mother,’ replied the young man. 
‘I have rased the skin a little, but it will be well by 
to-morrow. That unlucky blood is always at the 
surface, ready to flow forth, and make things look 
worse than they are.’ 

‘I will come and lay herbs on it, comrade. Wait; I 
shall be with you in a minute.’ 

‘Do not trouble yourself, Goody. It is all right 
now, and by to-morrow it will be well, and forgotten. I 
have a healthy skin, which heals up directly.’ 

‘ Addio!’ said Laurella as she turned into the path 
up the ascent. 

‘Good-evening,’ cried the young man, but without 
looking at her. 

He then removed his tackle and the baskets from the 
boat, and climbed up the little stone-steps to his hut. 
No one but himself inhabited the two rooms, through 
which he now began to pace up and down. There was 
more air than there had been in the morning, and it 
came in refreshingly through the open windows; the 
solitude, too, was delightful to him. He stood some 
time before the little picture of the Virgin, and 
thoughtfully on the glory which surrounded it ; but he 
did not pray, for he knew not what petition to make, 
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now that all hope was gone. Time had seemed to 
stand still to-day; he longed for night, for he was 
weary, and the loss of blood affected him more than 
he imagined. He felt a sharp pain in his hand, and 
seating himself on a chair, loosened the bandage. The 
blood, which had been repressed, burst out again, and 
the hand all around the wound was much swollen. He 
washed it carefully, and strove to cool it. On examining 
it again, he could clearly trace the marks of Laurella’s 
teeth. ‘She was right,’ he said; ‘I was a brute, and 
deserved no better. I will send back her handkerchief 
to-morrow by Giuseppe.’ 

When he had again bound up his hand as well as he 
could with the aid of his teeth, he threw himself on the 
bed and closed his eyes. The bright moon awoke him 
from a doze, and the hand seemed even more painful 
than before. He had just raised himself to soothe the 
beating pulses with water, when he heard a noise at 
the door. 

‘Who is there?’ cried he; and lifting the latch, 
Laurella stood before him! Without a word, she 
walked in, threw off the covering she wore on her head, 
and placed a little basket on the table. Then she drew 
a long breath. 

*You come to fetch your handkerchief, said 
Antonino ; ‘ but you might have been spared the trouble, 
as to-morrow morning early I should have requested 
Giuseppe to take it to you.’ 

‘It is nothing about the handkerchief,’ she replied 
quickly. ‘I have been on the hillside to gather herbs 
for you, to stop the bleeding. ‘There ;’ and she raised 
the cover of the basket. 

*Whiy did you give yourself so much trouble ?’ said 
he without any bitterness. ‘I am better already— 
much better; and if I were worse, it would be nothing 
but what I deserve. Why have you come at this 
hour? Suppose any one were to find you here! You 
know how they chatter even when they have no 
foundation.’ 

‘I care for none!’ she said hastily. ‘I will see your 
hand, and apply these herbs, for you can never manage 
it by yourself.’ 

‘I tell you there is no necessity.’ 

‘Then let me see it myself, that I may believe you.’ 
He could not resist her when she took his hand and 
removed the bandage. She started when she saw the 
violent swelling, and exclaimed: ‘ Holy Virgin !’ 

‘It has bled a little,’ said he; ‘but a day or two will 
set it all right.” She shook her head. 

‘It will be a week at least before you can go out 
to sea again.’ 

‘Nonsense. It will be well by the day after to- 
morrow at latest. Besides, what does it signify?’ 
Meanwhile, she had re-washed the wound, to which 
he submitted like a child. She then placed upon it 
the healing herbs, which almost instantly relieved the 
fever, and bound up the hand vith strips of linen which 
she had brought in her little basket. When she had 
finished— 

*I thank you, Laurella,’ said he. ‘ And now—listen! 
If you will favour me still further, forgive me for the 
madness which took possession of me to-day, and forget 
all I said ordid. Ido not myself know how it happened. 
You were not the cause, I can assure you; and you 
shall never again hear anything from me that can 
displease you.’ 

*It is I who have toask your pardon,’ interrupted she. 
*I ought to have put things before you in another and 
a better light, and not irritated you with my nonchalant 
air; and then the wound ’—— 

‘It was necessary, and quite time that I should be 
brought to my senses,’ he replied; ‘and, as I have 
before said, it is of no consequence. Do not speak of 
pardon: you have done me good, and I thank you for 
it. And now go home, and to bed; and there is your 
handkerchief—you can take it with you. He held it 


towards her, but she still stood there, and appeared 
struggling with herself. At last she said : 

‘You lost your jacket, too, through my means, and I 
know the price of the oranges was in it. I thought 
of this only on my way home; and I cannot exactly 
make it up to you, for we have no money, and if 
we had, it would belong to my mother. But here is 
the silver cross the painter put on my table the last 
time he was with us. I have not looked at it since 
then, and do not wish it to remain in my box any 
longer. If you sell it—it is worth at least a couple 
of piasters, my mother said at the time—your loss 
will be almost replaced, and what remains I will try 
to earn by spinning at night after my mother is 
asleep.’ 

‘I will take nothing!’ answered he shortly, and 
pushing away the bright cross which she had drawn 
from her pocket. 

‘You must take it,’ said she. ‘Who knows how 
long it may be before you can earn anything with that 
hand. ‘There it lies, and I will never look at it again,’ 

‘Then throw it into the sea!’ 

‘Why, it is no gift I make you; it is nothing more 
than your right, and what you ought in justice to 
receive.’ 

‘Right ? I have no right over anything of yours. If, 
in future, you should meet me anywhere, do me the 
favour not to look at me, that I may not think you 
remember how wrongly I acted towards you. And now 
good-night, and let the subject drop.’ 

He laid her handkerchief in the basket, and the cross 
by its side; then closed the lid. When he looked up, 
he started. Large heavy drops were rolling down 
Laurella’s cheeks. 

‘Holy Madonna!’ he cried, ‘are you ill? You are 
trembling from head to foot !’ 

‘It is nothing,’ she said. ‘I will go home;’ and 
she turned towards the door; but her emotion over- 
powered her, and leaning her head against the door-post, 
she sobbed aloud. He hastened towards her, but before 
he could take her hand, she threw herself into his arms. 

‘I cannot bear it!’ she cried, clinging to him like a 
dying creature to life. ‘I cannot bear your speaking so 
kindly, and bidding me leave you, when I am con- 
scious of having done you so much injury. Strike me! 
tread me under your feet! curse me even! or if it be 
true that you love me still, after all I have done, 
here, take me, keep me, do with me what you will; 
only do not send me away from you thus!’ Sobs 
again interrupted her. He held her for a time in 
his arms in silence. 

‘If I still love you!’ cried he at length. ‘ Holy 
Mother! do you imagine all my heart’s blood has run 
out of that litthke wound? Do you not feel it there 
beating in my breast, as though it would burst? If 
you only say this to try me, or out of pity for me, go 
away, and I will try to forget this also. You shall not 
think yourself guilty, because you know what I suffer 
about you.’ 

‘No!’ she replied firmly, and looking up eagerly 
from his shoulder through her swimming tears. ‘I 
love you! and, lest I should let you see it, I have 
struggled strongly against it. But now I will behave 
differently, for I could not help looking at you if I met 
you in the street. And now,’ added she solemnly, 
‘receive this kiss, that you may say to yourself if you 
doubt again: “She kissed me, and Laurella kisses 
none but him she intends for her husband.” And 
now,’ concluded she, disengaging herself, ‘you must 
go to bed, and get your hand well. Good-night! Do 
not go with me, for I fear no one—but you.’ She 
then tripped out of the door, and disappeared in the 
shadow of the walls. Antonino continued to gaze 
for some time longer through the window over the 
— sea, in which a thousand stars seemed to 
twinkle. 
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The next time the little priest came out of the con- 
fessional, in which Laurella had long been kneeling, he 
smiled quietly to himself. 

‘Who would have thought,’ said he mentally, ‘ that 
Heaven would so soon have shewn mercy to this poor 
strange heart? And there was I anticipating a hard 
struggle with that besetting sin of hers, pride. But 
how short-sighted are we mortals, where Heaven is so 
wise! Well! may the blessing of all the saints be 
upon her; and may I live to see the day when Lau- 
rella’s eldest son can take his father’s place in rowing 
me across the water. Ei, ei, ei! La Rabbiata!’ 


WHO ARE THE TYRANTS? 

Tuts is exactly the question which Mr Short, formerly 
tailor in the town wherein I dwell, and now public orator 
and political lecturer by profession, volunteers on every 
possible occasion to ask and answer. A few words 
about Mr Short. It is now some years since, proving 
insolvent in business, he deserted his shop-board, and 
adopted politics as a profession and a means of liveli- 
hood. For this he was eminently fitted by nature, 
in possessing a vigorous frame, a face not easily to 
be abashed, and a powerful voice. I believe he has 
found his profession rather a lucrative one. In the 
season (Mr Short, although far from fashionable, has 
his season) he is constantly engaged in lecturing in 
town and village, on commons and from platforms, in 
chapels and in barns, and really his voice alone is 
well worth what the various local ‘committees for the 
redress of every conceivable grievance under the sun’ 
pay him. It is a splendid voice, rich, deep, and 
sonorous ; and never is it more impressive than when 
he rolls out a perfect broadside of sound, and asks, 
‘Who are the Tyrants?’ I happened to be present the 
other evening when Short was lecturing, and heard him 
(not for the first time) ask this momentous question, 
and proceed after his own fashion to answer it. Whilst 
in his presence, and under the influence of his voice, I 
of course laughed heartily at his old jokes, duly frowned 
when he lashed the tyrants of humanity, and felt 
properly patriotic when he raved of Marathon and 
Bannockburn, Cromwell and Sidney; but when I 
returned to my quiet study, and was no longer under 
the influence of Mr Short’s nervous language and 
thrilling apostrophes to liberty, &c., I rather doubted 
whether he had in fact hit the right nails on the head, 
whether he had smashed the real tyrants after all. 

Who are the tyrants? Come. Do you believe that 
the greatest ruler on this earth was not in his turn 
ruled by some one else? Short’s theory is, that every 
one representing authority is, when that authority is 
abused, the real veritable tyrant at whom our virtuous 
rage should be directed. But who pulls the strings 
that move him, let me ask—quis gubernatores gubernat? 
As you and I, little tyrants in our own small kingdoms, 
have to bow before a greater power, who in his or her 
turn succumbs to a still higher influence; so it is with 
the great ones of the world. Is not history full of 
instances of this fact; and are there not many still 
left untold? I have a notion that when Alexander 
speared Clitus, it was from a motive deeper than mere 
passing jealousy. It is not on record, but I have no 
doubt myself, that ‘Sandy’ (as the Shepherd calls the 
noble savage in one of the Noctes) was bullied by 
his unlucky subject, and that, under the courageous 
influence of rosy Bacchus, the slave destroyed the 
master. Don’t you remember how Voltaire bullied 


the Great Frederic, and how the monarch writhed 
under the lash of the savage little Frenchman. Can 
you have forgotten how Napoleon bowed his stiff 
head to the edicts of his grand-chamberlain; and 
how the man who had stood covered in the presence 
of emperors and popes, took off the famous petit 
chapeau for the laurel-wreath, and over the redingote 
gris hung the flimsy velvet mantle, and on his feet 
placed the satin shoes and pink silk stockings of the 
famous coronation show? Can I find anything more 
corroborative of my theory than the conqueror of 
Marengo—whose grandeur was his simplicity, at 
whom, in his plain costume, the kings of the world 
turned pale, who made and destroyed empires in bad 
spelling, and still worse grammar—submitting to be 
tyrannised over by the conventionalties of imperia! 
etiquette, and bending the gigantic genius which had 
conquered Europe to a paltry resuscitation of the 
court of Charlemagne. Later still, have you forgotten 
that king whose wardrobe cost his subjects L.100,000, 
sobbing over the decree a people had wrung from his 
unwilling hand, and, in a paroxysm of grief, affixing 
his royal signature to the act that was to give equality 
of civil rights even to those who adhered to a form of 
Christianity different from that of the majority of the 
nation? Who was the tyrant there? Who wrung 
those tears from the royal eyes, and sternly guided 
the reluctant pen? Ah! Short, you have not reached 
the tyrants yet; with all your old professional skill, 
rem acu non tetigistis. 

Say that I, Tyrannus, am a German grand-duke, 
with a principality a trifle larger than an English 
parish ; a most romantic castle on the summit of a little 
hill; a standing army of fifty men, including the band ; 
a court much larger than my army, and very quarrel- 
some; and a handful of subjects, whom I oppress, and 
to whom I refuse to give a constitution: Iam a tyrant, 
ofcourse. Short says Iam. I can, if I will, imprison 
my chief minister of state for life, and kick the band 
seriatim ; beginning with the leader, who is also com- 
manding-officer of my horse-artillery. I can command 
my army of fifty men to man my castle-walls, and blow 
the disloyal town at the foot of the castle-hill into the 
pretty river that sparkles beneath it. Or I can, if I 
change my mind, or my subjects convert me, give them 
a constitution, and become good as well as great. Yes, 
perhaps I could do all this, and more, if it were not 
for that quiet grave man with the peculiar shrug of the 
shoulders and perpetual twinkle of the eyes, before 
whom my chef d’état absolutely trembles, and even I, 
Tyrannus, feel uncomfortable, and who represents the 
great power which condescends to protect me. Poor 
tyrant I. Why, when I wanted to marry a bright little 
Friiulein, the choice of my royal heart, they sent me a 
gaunt Russian princess, with red hair and a squint, 
who loves her country far more than she does me, and 
has such an understanding with the man whose eyes 
twinkle, that I have occasionally indulged in the wild 
hope that she might elope with him. When I want to 
give away a commission in my standing army, or 
advance a favourite officer, that man has to be con- 
sulted ; and as to doing what I please with my own 
children, the idea is positively absurd. Then, whenever 
I have attempted to rebel—it has been very seldom— 
there has always come such a horrible hint, from my 
pale and trembling minister, of a few regiments near to 
my frontier ready to become an army of occupation ; 
of some flebt due to the great power ; or, worse still, 
of some traitorous uncle or nephew, who is all devotion 
to the great power’s cause, and is supposed to be better 
liked by my subjects than I am. 

Or again: say that I am the emperor of that great 
power which sends its representatives to protect little 


| powers; that I am young, chivalrous, brave, and with 
| every inclination to draw the sword now glued to the 
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scabbard, and end the bloody contest right wages 
against powerful wrong. Say that my heart pants for 
action, that I long to become the arbiter of Europe’s 
destiny, the all-powerful and all-glorious peacemaker. 
If I am a tyrant, why should I not have the power to 
do that which my spirit so strongly prompts? Alas, 
for the voices that whisper of disaffection and treason, 
and more especially, alas, for that wretched chancellor 
of my exchequer, who is always groaning over heavy 
debts, and interest due, and empty coffers! A tyrant, 
forsooth! I wish I were. 

Or again: descending in the tyrannical scale, say 
that I am the head of an office in our own happy land, 
President of the Board of Misrule, or head of the 
General Disorder Department. Short is very hard 
upon me, particularly when the subject of his lecture 
is administrative reform. He quotes Shakspeare at 
me, and rants about the ‘insolence of office,’ and 
affirms confidently, that the angels weep at the fan- 
tastic tricks played by me, Tyrannus, dressed in a 
little brief authority. I wish the sceptre of my rule 
were for a short time placed in Short’s flabby hands— 
which, when he is speaking, greatly resemble fins—that 
he might see the freaks played on me. What a chaos is 
the business of my department, with no power existing 
to reduce it into order! ‘There are plenty of hands, 
an abundance of clerks; but although every one is 
familiar with the duties of his neighbour, not one 
seems to have discovered his own. For instance, some 
evening a cross-question is asked in the House by a 
grumbling member about some papers, accounts, or 
returns; or an impertinent letter is inserted in the 
Times, bullying me, Tyrannus. Next day, I go to my 
throne, vexed and angry—a small Jove, with a bundle 
of thunderbolts under my arm. Whom am I to hurl 
them at? There’s De Vere, second in control, who 
shrugs his shoulders and refers me to De Beauvoir, 
who stares at me with half-closed eyes, and mentions 
Grey’s name, who promptly lays the blame on his 
fellow-clerk Parker, who, I find, started for Venice a 
month ago, and is expected to return in a fortnight; 
but who, as he is half-brother to Carker, the member 
for Bath, and married the daughter of old Barker, whose 
other daughter married the Earl of St Ives, must be 
gently dealt with. This runs throughout my office, 
down even to the messengers who miscarry letters 
and forget to deliver messages, but who have generally 
been butlers to dukes and valets to marquises; so 
that thunderbolts hurled at them are not unlikely to 
reach the portly waistcoats of their patrons. 

Or again: say that I am chairman of a railway 
company, or, worse still, president of an association 
for the benefit of a band of refugee patriots. What a 
splendid potentate I was in the early railway days! Ah! 
I really could be Tyrannus then. How I was patron- 
ised, courted, féted, and made much of! How merrily 
we got the steam up in those golden times, and plotted, 
schemed, and intrigued, and imagined an El Dorado in 
every new extravagant idea. What obsequious subjects 
I had in Nipper and Tweezer, the company’s sclicitors ; 
and what loyal servants in every surveyor and civil 
engineer that acknowledged my sway! What great 
men and noble ladies pressed my amber satin and 
honoured my mahogany, drank my wines and flattered 
my wife, to get shares allotted them; and, wo’s me! 
how soon the time came when Nipper and Tweezer 
openly bullied me at the board, when shareholders 
made speeches literally questioning my honesty; and 
my wife's noble friends forgot her existenée during 
the time they ruralised and continentalised, and 
stared her coolly out of countenance when the next 
season re-collected them in town. ‘Then, as president 
of that foreign association, I should like to be able 
to count all the tyrants, bearded like pards, hot of 
tongue and ready of action, who domineer over me. 
Perhaps I am a little honoured in my own country, 


although not as a prophet; I may be noted either as 
bearing a great name or for universal benevolence, or 
perhaps I am a celebrated author; but these foreigners 
have no respect for me—do not know me, hurl their 
fatherland at me if I mildly remonstrate, and write chal- 
lenges and threatening-letters when my patience fails. 

There is another potentate, a Tyrannus of middle- 
class life, at whom Short is universally sarcastic and 
bitter. He is full of capital jokes about this one, and 
about tithes great and small, mixed and predial. You 
very easily guess who this Tyrannus is. Well, like the 
Matthews of our fathers’ and the Woodin of their sons’ 
days, I change my character, and, presto! am seen in 
the rusty black coat and white neckcloth of a country 
parson. According to Short, who introduces the angels’ 
tears again with great effect, the tricks I perform in 
this character are heart-rending. From his account, you 
would imagine me a Caligula in a surplice, a Judas in 
a Geneva-gown and bands. I am a stickler for passive 
obedience, and the jus divinum of kings and priests. I 
oppress my rich parishioners, and bully my poor ones; 
I am a locust in the fat cornfields, a voracious pike 
in a fishpond ; in fact, if you believed half what Short 
says of me, which he doesn’t believe himself, you would 
make sure that you had found the real Simon Pure, the 
out-and-out Tyrannus at last. Now, what is the fact? 
I might be a tyrant, if it were not—for the squire, 
whose venison, hot-house fruit, and occasional baskets 
of fish from Billingsgate, must not be averted from the 
rectory larder, and whose whims must be therefore 
respected ; for the largest farmer of my parish, Bob 
Eagle, whose father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
were always at law with my predecessors about the 
tithes, and who is ready, nay, eager to follow so good 
and venerable an example; for Caleb Paddle, who 
knows the rubric by heart, and is always catching me 
tripping unawares, and writing to my bishop about 
me; for my church-warden, who locks me out of my 
church, and in a perfectly legal manner bullies me 
fearfully ; for my clerk, who will run a neck-and-neck 
race with me through the church-service, and say 
Amen at wrong places, and who, knowing that he 
holds his post for life, defies me; for my successor, 
who bought the next presentation twenty years ago, 
on the strength of hereditary gout in my family—an 
entail which I succeeded in barring by debarring 
myself of some dangerous luxuries—and who (my 
successor, not the gout) is always intriguing to meet 
me face to face, to mark the handiwork of time on my 
portly frame, and putting insidious questions touching 
my liver to my medical man. 

Leaving the tyrants, at whom our sonorous friend 
Short hurls his thunder, let us descend to still lower 
potentates, whose authority is but a shadow. Take that 
happy, irresponsible, good-for-nothing, lazy being, the 
single man in chambers—rooms—lodgings—call them 
what you will. Who so free, so powerful as he? 
With a latch-key and a box of Vesta Lights, a patent 
gridiron, and a Bachelor’s Vade-mecum, or Sine qua 
non, similar to that magic one which was such a 
mystery to Dick Swiveller in days of yore; what 
a despot should a single man be? And perhaps he 
might be, were it not for the laundress or landlady, 
duns, and other human bores—shirt-buttons, blunt 
razors, and similar material troubles. As to married 
men, those tyrants of social life, who never never will 
be slaves, I do not intend to say a single word about 
their rulers; so confident am I, that unless wifely 
government was both good and necessary for them, so 
universal a rule would never be allowed to exist. 

In conclusion, I trust that Short will review his 
opinions on this momentous question, ‘Who are the 
Tyrants?’ and perhaps reform them. For, after all, 
Short is a capital fellow, and has considerable talent 
in addition to the gift of speech; and although, when 
he is upon his stilts, we may laugh at him, yet, as 
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a self-taught man, we must perforce honour him. 
Short has been a terrible fellow in his young days, 
and sailed very close to the wind in those troublous 
times of the riots; so close, indeed, that he was very 
nearly standing his trial for high-treason instead of 
the milder sedition, which earned him a cell in a 
roomy prison-castle for two years. He is a terrible 
fellow still when he thinks of those times, and tells his 
tale about the old cloak in which he invariably envelops 
his portly frame. It is a very old cloak, a shocking 
bad one indeed, much frayed and rubbed, greasy and 
rusty; and you who know that Short is a well-to-do 
man, wonder inwardly why he does not afford himself 
a better protection against ‘ winter and rough weather.’ 
Short, seeing this marked on your countenance, 
takes up a position like a stumpy Brutus, and answers 
to your thought: ‘’Tis the cloak, sir, they took me 
to pr—ison in; and I’ll wear it till I die, and then 
it shall be my shr—oud;’ and you think it only 
wants the clank of fetters and the drop-scene to be 
quite melodramatic. Those two years of imprison- 
ment, however, quite tamed the young trespasser 
on the Tom Tidler’s land of treason, who spent his 
leisure hours in breathing very mild imprisoned lays, 
and writing essays ‘ on the art of blowing bubbles,’ &c. ; 
and since his release, many years ago, he has done 
nothing for the most enthusiastic admirer of our 
glorious constitution to turn pale at. Come with me 
some night to his post-lectural supper of rump-steaks, 
oysters, and bottled porter, with which, after the 
fashion of stout men, he tenderly nurses incipient 
apoplexy ; see how his wife, who is a good homely 
creature, and understands no more of politics than the 
chubby innocent on her knee, who is striving to 
choke himself into a premature end with his doubled 
fist—see how his wife and children love this terrible 
little man, about whom there was correspondence 
once with secretaries of state, and conversations held 
at cabinet-councils; listen to his good-natured expe- 
rience of men and manners, to his jokes, which, off 
the platform, are really good, and I shall not feel at all 
surprised if you were to tell me, confidentially, that 
you rather liked him too. 


THE FALLS OF GARSOPPA, IN UPPER 
CANARA. 
I rope out of Houawar at daylight, and on arriving at 
Sautagal, found my breakfast ready on the steps of the 
bungalow, consisting of biscuits, milk, and a cheroot. 
I was glad to see the sun making his appearance, so 
as to dry me; for the rain having fallen heavily, I 
was drenched; and the roads being much cut up, 
made travelling slow work. The monsoon had fairly set 
in, and with unusual violence. It is always very heavy 
on the western coast of India. The country all about 
is thick jungle, but a path has been cut through it. A 
man with some jungle-wallahs ran on in front of us, 
and cleared away the branches which hung across. 
Luckily, I was able to cross the nullahs, or streams, 
for at times it is dangerous to attempt them, as the 
torrents sweep down suddenly, and carry everything 
before them. It is impossible to get cattle across the 
bridges, as these are erected on the tops of trees, or of 
stumps made of split bamboos, and are only about two 
feet broad. These stumps are secured by wicker-work 
round the base, and the vacant space is filled up with 
large stones: this forms a compact foundation. The 
last nullah, at the foot of the Ghauts, is with difficulty 
crossed during the monsoon, as all the other nullahs 
Tush down into it. I was nearly swept away, and it 
was all my horse could do to keep his legs. Heavy 
clouds passed along the Ghauts, and over the dense 
jungles which were everywhere to be seen, except here 
and there where small patches of paddy were cultivated 


the Ghauts, covering their tops, and presenting to the 
eye the most luxuriant vegetation. 

About three years ago, little or nothing was known of 
this part of Canara, and a small path through the jungle 
was the only way by which communication could be 
carried on with the interior. A civilian used to go up 
once a year to collect the revenue, and he was the only 
person to be seen. The path ascending the Ghaut was 
so narrow, that two bullocks could not pass each other. 
The ascent was straight the whole way to the top, but now 
there is a zigzag roqd, which has greatly improved it. 
The country has a most tigerish appearance, and every 
instant, one is apt to suppose that some wild animal will 
spring out; but the scenery is beautiful—so rich and 
luxuriant, that nature seems to have lavished her utmost 
on the landscape. Trees of every size and description, 
many of them crossing the road in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, and creepers of every variety, knotted, twisted, 
and twining about like immense snakes hugging them 
in their close embrace ; the hanging banian, dropping 
deep down into the valley below; the betel-nut tree 
raising its lofty head above the rest, and the large 
fanning palm waving gracefully in the breeze, completed 
the scene. All nature appeared to be alive, and the 
din of insects of every description was beyond belief. 
The most remarkable was the ringing noise of a species 
of beetle, which was deafening. One commenced a 
sound like the singing of a kettle, which was taken up 
by all the others, and ended in a chirping whistling 
noise. It stopped for a short time, and then recom- 
menced louder than ever, like the singing of a thou- 
sand kettles boiling over, and all trying which shall 
sing loudest! A gentleman of my acquaintance, on 
hearing it for the first time, thought it proceeded from 
rattlesnakes. The noisy grasshopper kept up the 
din, and our old friend the frog raised his melodious 
croak, and then dived into his elysium of mud. A 
bullock, galloping down the Ghaut, charged me and 
my servants; my dog and he had a bit of a fight; 
but a good thick bamboo having been laid across his 
back, it sent him to the right-about; he then galloped 
off up the Ghaut, but in a short time down he came 
again, looked at us, and then at the bamboo, and took 
to his heels. Great numbers of pilgrims pass this way 
to sacred places; many of them come from the most 
northerly parts of Bengal, bringing with them the 
sacred water of the Ganges. 

Sautagal is a small village at the head of the Ghaut. 
The public bungalow stands alone, on the edge of a 
deep ravine of dense jungle: the view from it was 
beautiful. The rain poured all night, and found its 
way through the roof. I was awakened by its dropping 
on my face. As it still continued in the morning, I 
saw the only plan was to start at once, for the Ghaut 
appeared to attract the clouds. I got out of the mist 
after leaving the place about two miles behind. The 
jungle here changes, its character, and is chiefly 
brushwood, with clusters of betel-nut trees here and 
there. I saw a large snake cross the road. Below the 
Ghaut, nothing but cocoa-nut trees grew; here, not 
one was to be seen. I cantered along, and soon arrived 
at Seringoorsing; where I spent a few days, and then 
set out for the Falls of Garsoppa. 

It is impossible to find one’s way through these 
jungles without a guide, and I procured peons, 
who were not only useful in conducting me, but in 
cutting away the branches which impeded the path. 
The place I stopped at the first night was Chunda- 
gooty, a celebrated hill-fort, inhabited chiefly by bears, 
which are in great numbers in this neighbourhood. The 
ascent to the fort being steep, and nothing to be seen 
inside, I put up for the night in a sawmy-house, 
dedicated to Siva, close by the road. Having opened 
the door, I walked in, and found the god at home, 
and some other curious sawmys cut out of the 


in the valley. These jungles extend over the whole of 


stone. This was a miserable place to pass the night 
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in, as the whole front was open, and exposed to the 
rain and wind, and the water came in at the roof. 
I got my horse alongside of my cot, and lit a large 
fire; so that between smoke and heat, I managed to 
keep out the damp, but it was suffocating, and I was 
glad, when daylight came, to get away from this 
unwholesome place. The next day, I arrived at 
Sudapoor. The houses in these jungles are comfortable 
enough ; the inhabitants are principally Brahmins. 
They have large plantations of the betel-nut and 
plantain trees. The gatherer does not come down from 
one tree to ascend another, but, as the tree bends back- 
wards and forwards with his weight, he swings himself 
on to its neighbour, and in this way perhaps visits a 
hundred trees before descending. In these jungles, I 
saw an immense number of snakes, of a large black- 
spotted description, with white bellies. Owing to the 
very heavy rain that had fallen, they crawled forth 
in every direction, to avoid being drowned, as their 
holes were filled with water. A great source of 
annoyance to the natives here is a species of small 
leech, which fastens on their legs in great numbers. 
Streams of blood ran down my horse’s legs from the 
same cause. Small patches of paddy-plantation, in 
the little valleys, break the monotony of the jungle; 
and numbers of storks, with their long necks and legs, 
stalked about picking up insects. 

Sudapoor is seven miles from the Falls, and the 
bungalow about one mile. When I arrived there, I 
distinctly heard the noise of the Falls; so, putting my 
horse up in the stable, I started off with a guide, 
wondering, at the same time, if they were really so 
extraordinary as I had heard them described. On 
my way down, I saw numbers of monkeys—many 
of a great size. As I scrambled along through the 
jungle, I heard the thunder of the water, and hurried 
on to gain the edge of the abyss, over which the 
Garsoppa tumbled, broken into numerous falls by the 
inequalities of the rock. Volumes of mist rolled over 
the jungle. Scrambling over rocks and stones, on 
hands as well as feet, I came nearer to the gulf, and 
saw great masses of water plunging over the brink, 
and then disappearing. I at length gained the extreme 
edge of the rock, and looked over: never shall I forget 
that look. A sight presented itself which baffles all 
description, and outstrips imagination. An immense 
mass of water rushed over, as if taking leave of this 
world, and seemed to disappear in chaos; for moving 
clouds of mist filled up the abyss almost to the top. 
Presently a breeze blew the mist in another direction, 
and opposite me plunged the ‘ Roarer,’ rushing down 
with fearful velocity, roaring and bursting at times 
like a discharge of musketry, and tumbling off huge 
masses of rock. Nothing could be seen for some time, 
till another large volume of mist rolled past; then 
other falls appeared for an instant, and were gone! 
Many of these falls never reached the bottom, or 
anything like half-way; for as they descended, they 
were whirled into mist. A strong breeze now sprung 
up, disclosing such a sight as I shall never forget— 
it was magnificently horrible! I saw downwards a 
great depth, and threw over a log of wood, which kept 
whirling round and round, till it was lost in the 
thick vapour. Soon it became clearer, and a dreadful 
struggle arose between the Thunder Fall and the 
Roarer in their headlong course, as they dashed and 
boiled in endless torture below, till they disappeared in 
the mist. Some small nullahs, likewise, fell over into 
the gulf, and were very beautiful, looking like silver 
threads. ‘The Rocket Fall is exceedingly graceful, 
having the appearance of a shower of rockets discharged 
from the cliff. A butterfly flew across, and fluttered 
close to the Thunder Fall, unconscious of its danger. 
During the whole scene, a sound arose from the 
bottom which might have seemed like the ery of the 
condemned spirits of the infernal regions. 


The second morning, I went to revisit the scene after 
breakfast. It had rained heavily all night, which I was |! 
glad of, as of course this increased the volume of water, |! 
I took my drawing-materials with me, but for a long 
time I felt it presumption to attempt a sketch. To |! 
convey any idea of the scene, is quite beyond the power |! 
of the pencil. At one time, the sun broke through a 
mass of clouds, and penetrating into the gulf, enabled || 
me to see far down, by which the grandeur of the scene |) 
was much enhanced. The Rocket Fall, in particular, 
was extremely fine, pouring down a mass of fi 
like an avalanche of snow, which shot off from the 
main body like thousands of rockets, and then dis- 
appeared in mist. I took my servant’s chitry—a 
native umbrella made of palm-leaves and bamboo— | 
and threw it over near the main fall. It went down, | 
tumbling about in strange convulsions, till carried by 
a current of air behind the Thunder Fall into a large | 
gloomy cavern, where I lost sight of it for some time, 
when it was whirled out again with great violence in | 
front of the Falls, and then sinking gradually, appeared 
like a speck in the distance, till it was lost in the mist. 

The third and last day I saw the Falls, the scene 
had again changed. The rain all the morning and 
during the night had been pouring in torrents, with 
strong gusts of wind, and I found the rocks on which I 
had stood the day before completely covered. The 
river had risen four feet during the night, and was 
sweeping along with terrific velocity. As the wild 
torrent fell over the edge, the thundering and roaring 
were deafening, and I was obliged to bellow in the 
guide’s ear when I wished to speak to him. I counted 
eight large falls; and the one next the main fall | 
divided itself into four; and the one between it and 
the Roarer, into six. A beautiful new fall had made | 
its appearance since yesterday on the right, composed |! 
of the richest foam, and shot out several rockets. Its || 
colouring was composed of neutral tints, different from 
any of the others. The appearance below was horribly | 
grand. Volumes of mist rolling upwards majestically, | 
and forming compact masses of cloud, darkened the 
atmosphere, and came down again in torrents of rain. 

On taking leave of this sublime scene, I felt that 
my labour had been repaid to the utmost. I believe 
there is nothing on the face of the globe that equals it. 

I may add, that the Falls were measured by the 
collector of the district, during the dry season, by 
means of a rope with a weight attached to it. A 
servant stationed below, gave notice by firing a gun 
when the weight reached the surface of the basin. 
The main fall was found to be 980 feet perpendicular ; 
but the depth of the basin into which it plunged could 
not be ascertained. 


GERMAN STORY-BOOKS. 


WE plead guilty to a very childlike love of story-books. 
We do not refer merely to the genuine works of artistic 
genius which all educated imaginative people may be 
supposed to enjoy; nor even to the orthodox three- 
volume novel, so largely patronised and so eagerly 
devoured by the devotees of the circulating library. 
Our taste is far more comprehensive. It descends so || 
low as to embrace that primitive literature which, in 
England at least, is chiefly confined to the nursery. At 
the risk of incurring the contempt of many estimable 
people for whose opinions we entertain a sincere reve- 
rence, we may as well at once confess—and we do so 
unblushingly—that although the days of our childhood 
are over and gone, we are by no means insensible to the 
charms of Cinderella; that we have a great liking for 
the Marquis of Carrabas; that we remember the strange 
delight with which we read of Jack and the wonder- 
ful bean-stalk which seemed to touch the skies; and 
that we still feel a kind of shuddering interest in the 
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Above all, with 


| what trembling anxiety we sympathise with poor 


Agnes in her fruitless endeavours to remove the 
crimson stains from the golden key! ‘Madam, the 
key, this instant! Ha! these blood-flecks! The 
murder is out; you have been in the forbidden cham- 
ber!’ Peter Berner, you know, reader, is the real name 
of that sanguinary gentleman we are accustomed to call 
Bluebeard; and Agnes was the Christian appellative 
of his wife number eight. 

Fairy-legend and ghost-story, tales of witches and 
wizards, of ogres and genii, of ‘red spirits and white, 


| black spirits and gray,’ of ‘ giants so tall and of dwarfs 
' so small,’ nothing comes amiss to us. 
' commencement of the old-fashioned stories, so abrupt, 


We admire the 


straightforward, and business-like, dashing boldly into 


| the subject without a word of preface: ‘ Once upon a 


time.’ We experience a feeling of intense satisfaction 
when we read at last of hero and heroine, and of all 
good people concerned, ‘ Now they lived happily to the 
end of their days.’ 

Ah! as we write at this sweet, still, sunset hour, our 
thoughts are filled with ‘sunny memories’ of many a 


| tale of knight and ladye fair, and castle proud, and noble 


chargers, and lances glittering in the sun, and banners 
streaming on the wind, and of dark, lonely woods, full 
of mysterious enchantments, where even the very birds 
sing evermore, ‘songs like legends strange to hear.’ If 


_ we wish for a perfect feast of legendary lore, we must 


turn to Germany, ‘land of mystic philosophy and 
dreams.’ Many learned Germans have taken a deep 
interest in this department of their literature. The 
brothers Grimm have given us a large collection of 


| the popular Mdhrchen ; so, also, have Musiius and others. 


Several celebrated writers, too, have rewritten some 
Among these 
new versions, Ludwig Tieck’s are perhaps the most 
noteworthy. We shall recur to them again by and by. 
In looking over the Kinder and Hausméhrchen, we find 


| many old acquaintances, such as Tom Thumb (Diium- 


chen), Bluebeard, Little Red Riding Hood ( Rothkappchen), 
and Puss in Boots (Der gestiefelte Kater). But, indeed, 


_ this is no wonder, as all these stories had most probably 
| one common origin. 
| a series of tales of great antiquity, and which are 


The Germans possess, besides, 


altogether higher in character and full of a rude chivalry 


| and poetry. To this class belong the Horned Siegfried, 


the Wonderful History of the Beautiful Melusina, the 
Emperor Octavianus, Fortunatus, the Holy Genoveva, 
the Fair Magelona, Heymon’s Four Children, Roland’s 


| Three Squires, Tristan and Isalde, the Schildburgers, the 
|| Chronicle of the Three Sisters, and the History of 
| Griseldis and the Markgraf Walter. The heroine of 
| the last story is no other than the ‘patient Grizel,’ 


whose long-suffering 
Chaucer. 

The good, simple-hearted peasantry of the German 
Vaterland contrive to while away the long winter 
evenings with strange romantic narratives like these, 
which constitute, in fact, the people’s literature. Herein 
they find a fountain of inexhaustible entertainment, 
from whence they imbibe lofty notions of chivalry and 
honour and glory, and lessons of patient endurance 
and religious trust under manifold trials. The Volks- 
mihrchen form the wonder-land, ever bright, and 
beautiful, and grand, into which the popular mind 
escapes from the dull and dusty paths of a toil-worn 
existence. There is enough of prose in real life; by 
all means, let us mingle therewith as much of poetry 
as we possibly can. 

We remember well our first investment in the 
purchase of German books. We did not lay the 
foundation of our Teutonic library with an edition 
of Schiller, or Goethe, or Richter. No ponderous tome 
of history, philosophy, or science, attracted our juve- 
nile sympathies. We selected a modest blue-covered 


virtues were celebrated by 


brochure, more on account of its pretty title than for 
any other reason. It was the story of the Holy 
Genoveva. ‘That,’ says a village maiden, in Dr Justin 
Kerner’s Reiseschatten—‘ that, next to the Bible, is the 
greatest love of a book.’ Our copy was printed from 
very blunt type, on thick whity-brown paper. It 
bore the title of—Genoveva ; one of the most beautiful 
and touching Stories of the Olden Time, newly related 
Jor all Good People, and more especially for Mothers 
and Children; by Christopher Schmid, the canon of 
Augsburg, whose admirable tales for the young are so 
widely known and appreciated. As a frontispiece, the 
book contained a picture, rough in execution, but withal 
sweet and simple in expression, representing Genoveva 
on her knees in the desert, with her little son in her 
arms. The legend of St Genevieve is but another 
page from the ‘records of woman,’ exemplifying a 
brightness and purity of character that shines with 
untarnished lustre alike through ‘evil and through 
good report ;’ a patience that ‘ endureth all things ;’ and 
a life, in fine, baptised in the furnace of affliction, and 
so rendered ‘perfect through suffering.’ With great 
simplicity, and with an earnest depth of religious 
feeling, Schmid tells us how the noble lady Genoveva 
was wrongfully accused by a false and wicked man ; how 
she went forth into a desert place, accompanied by two 
ruffians who had strict orders to take her life; how 
she prevailed upon them to leave her in the wilderness 
by the solemn promise to avoid evermore the haunts of 
humankind ; and how, for long long years, she lived in 
the woods and wilds with her little son, the child of 
grief, whom she had named so appropriately Schmer- 
zenreich, ‘rich in sorrows.’ Truth and justice, however, 
triumphed in the end. Genoveva’s innocence was fully 
established ; her retreat was discovered ; and, amid the 
rejoicings of a sympathising people, she was conducted 
once more to her castle-halls, and there, with her 
husband, Count Siegfried, she ‘lived happily for the 
rest of her days.’ 

The poet Tieck has dramatised this story under the 
title of the Life and Death of the Holy Genoveva. 
Without entering upon a complete analysis of the 
drama, it would be difficult to give an adequate idea 
of the charm with which it is invested. Exquisite 
tenderness, great simplicity, and a fervent but subdued 
enthusiasm, are its distinguishing characteristics. The 
spirit of the ‘wondrous middle age’ clings around 
every line. At one time, during its perusal, we seem 
to hear the bell that calls to prayer; at another, the 
clang of knightly armour. Now we are introduced to 
the hurry and excitement of a camp glowing with 
life and energy, and echoing with martial music; and 
anon, like some sad eremite, we penetrate the depths 
of the lonely wilderness, with the spirit-haunted gloom 
of its midnights, and the enchanted silence of its 
noons. 

The stories of the Emperor Octavianus and of Fortu- 
natus have also been dramatised by the same author. 
The former bears some slight resemblance to the history 
of Genoveva. It has more incident, and less repose; 
and, though possessing much of interest, it scarcely 
pleases us so well. The age of chivalry has had no 
worthier champion than Ludwig Tieck. His spirit 
was steeped in the richest hues of romance, and no 
one was ever better fitted than he to recall 


The days when giants were rife, 
With their towers and painted halls, 
And heroes, each with a charméd life, 
Rode up to their castle-walls, 
And knocked with a loud and dreadful clang, 
Till the roof, and the gates, and the wild woods rang. 


When the good and the fair, as the wizard-wand stirred, 
Were bound in a dreamy spell ; 
When at each sweet word that maidens spoke 


and roses fell ; 
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When gentle and bright ones with goldep hair 
Were wooed by princes in green, 

And knights, with invisible caps to wear, 
Could see, and yet never be seen. 

Will you hear the love-story of the beautiful Mage- 
lona and Count Peter of Provence? ‘Once upon a 
time’ there reigned in fair Provence a count who had 
an only son, a youth of exceeding beauty, and well 
skilled in all knightly accomplishments. It came to 
pass that the young Count Peter lost the joyous 
buoyancy of spirit natural to his age. He grew very 
silent and reserved. Some people thought he must be 
in love; but it was not so. It seemed to him that he 
heard distant voices calling him from the depths of the 
lonely woods. He wished to follow their guidance ; but 
fear held him back, though his dreams ever beckoned 
him on. A tourney was held at the court of Provence ; 
Count Peter was ever the victor. A foreign minstrel 
was among the strangers gathered to this festival. 
‘Sir Knight, said he to our hero, ‘if you take my 
advice, you will stay here no longer, but rather go 
forth into the world, and see fresh faces and other 
lands.’ Then the minstrel took his lute, and sang— 
oh, so sweetly !—of the fresh, bright joys of a life of 
adventure—of fair countries, and their strange customs 
—of beautiful maidens—of noble combats, of love, and 
of laurelled glory. Count Peter’s vague, restless 
thought soon assumed a definite form; he hesitated 
no longer, but resolved, like other gallant knights, to 
bid adieu to his father’s halls, and to wander wherever 
fate might lead him in search of adventures. 

Alone he rode forth, with the joy returning to his 
heart, and the bright sun shining overhead. An object- 
less life is always dull and dreary; but Peter’s whole 
being now glowed with lofty chivalry, so he went 
forward, singing, most likely, 


A Dieu mon ame, 

Ma vie au roi; 

Mon cceur aux dames, 
L’honneur pour moi. 


After several days’ journey, he reached the beautiful 
city of Naples. He had heard much of the fair 
Magelona, daughter of the king of Naples, and his 
curiosity with regard to her was greatly excited. Ata 
tournament, Peter beheld the lady of his dreams, and 
determined to win her love or die. He hymned her 
praise in songs ler and sweet as those the minne- 
si used to sing, and he loved her with the devotion 
of the old heroic days. We will not linger over the 
courtship; suffice it to say, our hero induced the 
beautiful Magelona to consent to an elopement. At 
the appointed hour, the knight stood by the garden- 
gate with three horses—one for himself, one for the 
lady, and one laden with provisions for the journey. 
Thus they rode out into the lonely night, while through 
the thick greenery a soft breeze murmured, like the 
voice of a tender farewell. When the morning dawned, 
there was a strange uproar at the court of Naples. 
As Count Peter was nowhere to be found, the king 
guessed that he was the companion of his daughter's 
flight. A strict search was instituted, but in vain. 

Let us follow the course of the fugitives. They 
chose a road through woods by the sea-shore, being the 
most unfrequented part of the country. The forest- 
boughs waved sadly in the night air, making a strange 
melancholy music. Nevertheless, Magelona was calm 
and joyous, for her beloved was by her side. Towards 
morning, a thick mist overspread the landscape; but 
soon the glorious sun shone out, and all nature flushed 
into beauty. The lady becoming somewhat weary by 
noon, our travellers alighted from their steeds in a 
charming shady spot. The count spread his mantle 
on the fresh fragrant grass, and while Magelona 
reposed thereon, he kept watch. Presently he observed 
a number of beautiful birds fluttering amid the 


neighbouring trees. did not seem in the least 
shy, but hopped about hither and thither, and advanced 
quite close to him. All at once he remarked in their 
midst an ugly black raven, and he thought within him- 
self that the unsightly bird was like to a rough and 
low-born clown in a company of gentle and gallant 
knights. Just then, it seemed to him as if Magelona 
breathed with difficulty: he unloosed her mantle, and 
in so doing he perceived upon her breast somethi 
wrapped in a piece of tinsel. Curious to know what it 
might be, he detached and unfolded it. The envelope 
contained three costly rings that Peter had presented 
to his love. He was affected to find them so faithfully 
preserved, and, refolding the packet, he laid it beside 
him on the grass. Suddenly the raven pounced upon 
the treasure, and flew off with it, attracted, doubtless, 
by the glittering tinsel. The count was quite frightened, 
thinking Magelona would be so grieved on the discovery 
of her loss. He disposed his mantle round her still 
more carefully, and went further into the wood, to see 
if he could recover the rings. The bird flew before him: 
Peter threw stones, hoping to kill him, or at least 
force him to drop his prize. None of the stones touched 
him: he still flew onwards, and Peter still followed. 
At last, both pursuer and pursued reached the sea- 
shore. The raven perched upon a steep cliff; the 
count threw more stones at him, and finally caused him 
to drop the rings and fly off with a great cry. Peter 
plainly saw the treasure on the surface of the 
water. He wandered on the shore, in order to find 
something in the shape of a boat, whereby he might 
reach it. At length he discovered an old skiff, left on 
the beach by some fishermen. With the bough of a 
tree for an oar, he pushed out towards the shining 
tinsel. Suddenly a great wind arose; the waves heaved, 
and the little boat, rocking from side to side, was 
nearly overturned. Peter exerted all his strength; 
but, nevertheless, he was carried further and further 
into the sea. He looked back, and could scarcely 
distinguish the floating treasure: soon it vanished 
altogether, and the land lay far away in the distance. 
Peter thought on his fair Magelona, whom he had left 
sleeping in the lonely wood, and his heart was full of 
anguish and despair. He cried aloud in his utter 
desolation ; the wild echoes flung back his voice of wo, 
and the mighty ocean responded with a melancholy 
roar. Eventide came on: the land was far, far away. 
‘Ah! dearest Magelona,’ exclaimed our hero, ‘by 
what strange fate are we separated! An evil hand 
has drawn me from thy side into the desert sea, and 
thou art alone and without help. O thou daughter 
of kings! was it for this I enticed thee from thy 
princely home ?’ 

Thus mourned Count Peter of Provence. He aban- 
doned hope, and gave himself up for lost. Presently 
the moon rose, and filled the world with its silvery 
splendours. All was still, except the sighing murmur 
of the wave and the unearthly voices of some strange 
sea-birds that were fluttering around; the stars 
shone out in solemn beauty, and the cloud-wreathed 
dome of heaven was mirrored in the bosom of the deep. 
Peter threw himself in the bottom of the boat, and 
floated on at the mercy of the billows. Overcome by 
sorrow and fatigue, he was soon fast asleep. 

a... us return to Magelona. When a awoke, she 

to find that her lover was nowhere in 
sight. She waited patiently awhile, thinking he would 
return; then she wandered about, calling him loudly 
by name. Having gained a lofty point of view, she 
looked as far as possible into the distance, hoping to 
discover some traces of tlie truant. On one side, she 
could see nothing but woods, and no village or dwelling- 
house far as the eye could reach; and on the other, 
the wild sad sea. ‘O thou unfaithful knight!’ she 
cried, ‘why hast thou thus left thine innocent love? 
Hast thou stolen me from my parents only to leave 
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me to pine in this desert?’ While Magelona was 
wandering distracted in the woods, she descried the 
horses yet fastened to the trees as Peter had left 
them. ‘Forgive me, my beloved,’ she exclaimed ; ‘now 
I know thou art guiltless, and hast not intention- 
ally deserted me.’ Soon the night closed in; and after 
many hours of anxious thoughts and fantastic dreams, 
Magelona gazed once more on the dark woods, and 
on the far-away sea, the voice of whose heaving 
waters she could just distinguish. In due time, the 
morning dawned. How different from the preceding 
one, when hope danced before her like a bright glad 
butterfly, and all the flowers of the forest smiled as 
they met her gaze! Magelona resolved that she would 
not return to her father’s house, as she feared the 
angry reproaches of her friends. She would rather 
seek for some quiet humble dwelling, where she might 
live in peace, secure from the intrusions of the world, 
and devoted to thoughts of her lost love. She therefore 
tied up her golden hair, and endeavoured to alter her 
dress, that she might not be recognised; and thus she 
journeyed on through many villages and towns. At 
length, after a long period of wandering, she discovered 
a pretty secluded meadow, in which stood a little cot- 
tage inwreathed with roses. On one side lay a wood. 
The breeze was musical with the tinkling bells of the 
pasturing kine. Magelona thought she should like 
to dwell in this peaceful region. The cottage was 
inhabited by an old shepherd and his wife. She asked 
for their protection, which was gladly accorded, although 
she did not relate her real history. She took up her 
abode with these good people, and very kind and 
helpful they found her. Sometimes shipwrecked mari- 
ners came to the cottage for assistance; and at such 
periods, there was no one so thoughtful and ready of 
heart and hand as Magelona. 

Let us now return to poor Peter. It was high noon 
when he awoke from his troubled rest; the waves 
were glittering in the golden glory of the sun. Our 
hero felt new courage rise within his breast. A large 
ship bore down upon him: it was manned by Moors. 
They took him prisoner, and greatly rejoiced over their 
prize, for the count was really a handsome, noble- 
looking fellow: they intended to make a present of him 
to the sultan. On landing, he was conducted to his 
master, who was highly delighted with him, and made 
him overseer of a beautiful garden: here he often 
strolled, and sang to his guitar the praises of his lost 
Magelona. Two years passed away thus; and had it 
not been for one sad memory, Peter might have been 
very happy, for he was a great favourite with the 
sultan, and was beloved, moreover, by his beautiful 
daughter Sulima. The longing to regain his native 
land took possession of him so powerfully at one time, 
that he even resolved to fly with Sulima, as he thought 
it most likely that Magelona was dead. Accordingly, a 
rendezvous was appointed: the voice of a lute and 
singing was to be the fair infidel’s signal. Peter soon, 
however, abandoned this idea as false and treacherous. 
The same evening, he wandered on the sea-shore; a 
little boat was moored close by; he unloosed it, 
entered it, and directed his course out into the o 
sea. It was one of the most beautiful nights of 
summer; the stars looked down with a tender light, 
as if endowed with human sympathies; the sea 
was smooth and clear as a mirror. Peter rowed on 
courageously, but all at once he heard the voice of a 
lute and singing, that sounded from the garden ; his 
heart smote him, for the sweet tones reminded him of 
his weakness and indecision. Still he went forward. 
The spirit of love breathed on every side; the waves 
murmured musically, like a song in a foreign tongue, 
that falls on the ear with vague, mysterious sweetness, 
although we know not its meaning. Count Peter 
suffered the boat to take its own course ; and when the 


morning dawned, the land seemed only like a streak of 


blue cloud in the distance. Soon he lost sight of it 
wo and found himself, like Coleridge’s Ancient 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone ona wide wide sea! 


After some time, he descried a ship in the distance. As 
it approached nearer, he was rejoiced to find that it 
was manned by Christians, who were sailing towards 
France, and gladly gave him a passage. In the course 
of its homeward progress, the ship stopped at a little 
island to take in water. Our hero stepped ashore, and 
wandered on in a state of dreamy enchantment, in the 
midst of the most beautiful scenery. Weary at last, he 
rested beneath the shade of a broad fair tree, and fell 
fast asleep. A wind arose; the sailors were eager to 
put off to sea again; and as Peter was missing, they 
sailed without him. When the count awoke, he was 
sadly distressed for fear the vessel should have de- 
parted, and he hurried down to the shore almost frantic. 
On discovering the true position of affairs, he sank on 
the ground, tired and dispirited, and remained in an 
unconscious state until midnight. Some fishermen found 
him, seemingly half-dead ; they took him in their boat, 
and rowed off to the mainland. When Peter recovered 
himself, he heard the men saying that they should 
convey him to an old shepherd’s cottage, where he 
would receive the greatest care and attention. In the 
morning, our hero gave the fishermen a piece of gold, 
and they directed him to the shepherd’s house. A 
path through a wood led him to a pretty little meadow, 
blooming with wild-flowers. By the door of a cottage 
sat a lovely maiden, who was singing a sweet and 
plaintive song; an innocent lamb played at her feet; 
Peter felt a singular attraction towards the fair 
songstress. She welcomed him kindly, and invited 
him to take rest and refreshment in the cottage: the 
old people also gave him a hearty greeting. Magelona 
(for she it was) recognised the knight at once, and all 
sorrow de) from her spirit, like snow before the 
sun of spring. She did not immediately make herself 
known, however. In two days, Peter had quite re- 
covered ; he sat at the door of the cottage by the side 
of Magelona; a sudden impulse induced him to tell his 
whole history to his fair companion. She hastily arose, 
and re-entering the house, she unloosed her golden hair, 
and attired herself in the costly robes she used to wear. 
When she returned, Peter recognised her instantly, and 
embraced her with tears of joy. The lovers journeyed 
forthwith to the court of Provence, where they were 
received heartily, and all ‘went merry as a marriage- 
bell.’ A large concourse of people were gathered to 
the bridal, and the king of Naples was well pleased 
with his son-in-law. On the spot once occupied by 
the shepherd’s cottage, Peter built a beautiful summer 
palace, and appointed the good old shepherd as over- 
seer. It is needless to add, that our hero lived long 
and happily with Magelona, his beautiful bride. 

Among other unfulfilled purposes, it was our inten- 
tion to have given a sketch of the Heymon’s Four 
Children, a very wild and savage story, quite a contrast 
to the above. This, however, must be deferred until 


pen | another time. As it is, we fear we have already 


trespassed far too long upon the time and patience of 
the ‘gentle reader.’ 


DOMESTIC CULTURE OF HYACINTHS. 
Pants are like men and women; some are easily put 
about, and refuse to thrive under even a trifling 
change of circumstances, such as society—for plants 
are social—or climate, or food; while others, of a more 
accommodating nature and hardier constitution, can 
adapt themselves to any climate, any kind of food, any 
kind of soil, or no soil at all—in short, to all manner 
of circumstances. It is to plants of the latter class 
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we must turn if we would succeed in domestic garden- 
ing, and they are fortunately sufficiently numerous. 
Of all ornamental plants, there is perhaps no one in 
which the accommodating character is so fully 
developed as the classical hyacinth (//yacinthus Orien- 
talis), a feature of which the wild hyacinth of our 
own woods does not partake. We accordingly find 
that, of all plant-pets, the hyacinth is the one which 
meets with most general favour; it can be grown in 
the closest room, in the most dense part of a city, 
without a ray of sunlight, and without a particle of 
soil. In fact, the neatest and cleanest, and most suc- 
cessful mode of managing these plants, is to place 
them in glasses of water, from which their roots derive 
all the materials required for healthy growth. 

Although thus accommodating in its growth, it 
requires great skill to produce in this country the 
finest flowers of which the hyacinth is capable; and, 
on account of its rapid deterioration in our climate, our 
gardeners and florists obtain yearly a supply of Dutch 
roots. The famous nursery-gardens which supply the 
greater part of Europe with hyacinth-bulbs, form 
quite a feature of Haarlem, occupying the southern 
suburb of the town. 

Hyacinth-bulbs should be set in water-glasses about 
the end of October, or early in November; they may, 
indeed, be planted earlier, if early bloom is wanted. 
The glasses are filled with water to within an eighth of 
an inch from the base of the bulb.” If placed in the 
dark for a week or two after planting, the production 
of root-fibres will be facilitated; but a damp situgtion 
is very injurious. After the roots are somewhat 
advanced, the leaf-shoots develop; and, during their 
progress, light and air should be given freely, the 
plants being placed as near the window as possible. 
They will succeed well enough, however, on a table or 
mantel-piece beyond the reach of the sun’s direct rays ; 
but in a room where a strong fire is kept, they should 
not be much exposed to its drying heat. The water 
should be regularly changed ence a week; some 
growers recommend a small quantity of salt to be 
added to the water, but it is doubtful whether this has 
any beneficial effect. When side-shoots appear from the 
bulbs, they should be pinched off, as they draw away 
the nourishment from the flowers; but where two 
trusses of flower appear, they should both be allowed 
to expand. When the flowers begin to open, the 
hyacinths should be placed on a table out of the sun’s 
reach, or otherwise protected from its rays, which will 
prolong their period of bloom ; weak ones will require 
to be supported by upright wires, fastened by a loop 
round the neck of the glass; a new form of hyacinth- 
glass provides for this. The kind of hyacinth-glass is 
not of much consequence, provided the size be sufficient 
to allow plenty of room to the roots; in fact, some of 
the best hyacinths we have had were grown in those 
narrow cylindrical jars used for preserving anatomical 
preparations, the bulb merely resting on the top, without 
any cavity for its protection, as in the usual form of 
hyacinth-glass. 

There are numerous varieties of hyacinths in culti- 
vation, single and double; but as a general rule, the 
former grow best, and give most satisfaction. They 
are of all shades of blue, red, white, and intermediate 
colours ; a few also are yellow, but seldom bright. 

In common with all cultivated plants, the hyacinth 
is liable to blight, even in a parlour-window. Fungi 
of various kinds appear, especially one which shews 
itself in small black spots round the base of the bulb 
and on those portions of the fibres not submerged. 
Careful washing of the infected parts, and frequent 
renewals of fresh water, will speedily effect a cure. 


PATIENCE ON A MONUMENT. 


I KNEEL within the church alone 
All through the long, long day, 
And list the night’s low breezes moan 
Amid the turrets gray ; 
In summer-time I faintly hear 
The laugh of merry children near, 
Their voices blithe and gay 
Hushed by the aisles and walls of stone 
Down to a sad soft under-tone. 
They play amid the quiet graves, 
That thickly lie around, 
And softly to the silent caves 
Comes the untroubled sound ; 
The long grass trembles in the air, 
The wild thyme sheds its perfume there 
Above the hallowed ground, 
And daisies, like Faith’s upward eye, 
Gaze ever deep into the sky. 
Here have I heard the bridal vows 
In faltering accents low, 
Have gazed on fair unfurrowed brows 
Unworn by wave of wo; 
Have heard the pastor’s voice proclaim 
The union of heart and name, 
And seen her tears o’ertiow 
Who saw the strange new path untried, 
And feared, yet joyed, to be a bride. 


And I have seen through silent aisles 
The dead brought solemnly 

Past the gray columns ancient piles, 
Beneath my gaze to lie; 

And while the clear calm voice of prayer 

Silverly fell on the hushed air, 
Have seen the mourner’s eye 

Turn with a fierce despair on me, 

As though I mocked his misery. 


I gazed with calm and tranquil gaze 
Upon his bloodshot eye ; 

The sunlight’s soft and pleasant rays 
Fell on him tenderly ; 

A prisoned robin’s quiet lay 

Whispered his wild despair away 
Like tones of memory, 

And gentler thoughts around him crept, 

Until he bowed his head and wept. 


I watch amid the slumberers here, 
And the long years roll on; 

Each Sabbath, listening throngs appear, 
Each week, I am alone ; 

New faces fill each vacant nook, 

New children turn their thoughtful look 
Upon my brow of stone, 

New tombstones stare in moonlight cold, 

New lichens grow upon the old. 


The gray-haired minister will pass 
Amid his flock to rest, 
Soon o’er his head the waving grass 
By strangers’ feet be prest ; « 
The sun’s last parting rays will come, 
And squares of light amid the gloom 
Fall softly on my breast, 
Till, rising from their silent caves, 
The dead shall leave me but their graves. 


I. B. V. 


‘SOME ACCOUNT OF A BOROUGH’ 
The writer of the article with this title, published in No. 91, 
omitted to mention, as one of his authorities, The Arch@ologicat 


Mine, an antiquarian magazine, by Mr A. J. Dunkin, published at 
Dartford, in Kent. 
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